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The  Pan  American  Union,  now  53  years  old, 
is  an  international  organization  created  and 
maintained  by  the  twenty-one  American  Repub¬ 
lics:  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Hon¬ 
duras,  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Paraguay, 
Peru,  the  United  States,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 
Originally  known  as  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics,  it  was  established  in  1 890 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  passed  April  14 
of  that  year  by  the  First  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  which  convened  at  Washing¬ 
ton  in  October  1889.  April  14  is  celebrated  an¬ 
nually  throughout  the  Americas  as  Pan  American 
Day. 

The  work  of  the  Union  was  greatly  expanded 
by  resolutions  of  the  Second  Conference,  held  at 
Mexico  City  in  1901 ;  the  Third,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1906;  the  Fourth,  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1910;  the 
Fifth,  at  Santiago,  Chile,  in  1923;  the  Sixth,  at 
Habana  in  1928;  the  Seventh,  at  Montevideo  in 
1933;  and  the  Eighth,  at  Lima  in  1938.  The 
creation  of  machinery  for  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  inter-American  disputes  is  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  achievements  of  these  Conferences. 

Purpose  and  Organization 

The  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Union  is  to 
promote  pieace,  commerce,  and  friendship  between 
the  Republics  of  the  American  Continent  by 
fostering  constructive  cooperation  among  them. 
The  Union  is  supported  by  annual  contributions 
from  all  the  countries,  in  amounts  proportional  to 
population,  and  its  services  are  freely  available  to 


officials  cmd  private  citizens  alike.  Its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  Director  General  and  an  Assist¬ 
ant  Director,  elected  by  and  respionsible  to  a 
Governing  Board  composed  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  and  representatives  in 
Washington  of  the  other  American  governments. 

Administrative  Divisions 
The  administrative  divisions  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union  are  organized  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  created.  There  are  spiecial  divi¬ 
sions  dealing  with  foreign  trade,  statistics,  econom¬ 
ics,  intellectual  cooperation,  music,  juridical 
matters,  agricultural  cooperation,  travel,  and 
labor  and  social  information.  All  these  divisions 
maintain  close  relations  with  official  and  unofficial 
bodies  in  the  countries  members  of  the  Union. 
The  Columbus  Memorial  Library  contains  1 1 5,000 
volumes  and  many  maps.  The  Bulletin  of  the 
Pan  American  Union,  published  monthly  in 
English,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese,  is  the  official 
organ  of  the  institution.  For  a  list  of  other  pub¬ 
lications  of  the  Union,  see  the  inside  back  cover. 

Pan  .American  Conferences 
The  Pan  Americcm  Union  also  serves  as  the 
permanent  organ  of  the  International  Conferences 
of  American  States,  usually  referred  to  as  the  Pan 
Americtm  Conferences.  In  addition  to  prepming 
the  programs  and  regulations,  the  Union  gives 
effect  to  the  conclusions  of  the  Conferences  by 
conducting  special  inquiries  and  investigations 
and  by  convening  or  arranging  for  special  or 
technical  conferences  in  the  intervals  between  the 
International  Conferences  of  American  States. 
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The  Pan  American  Highway,  now  near¬ 
ing  completion  in  many  of  the  Republics 
of  Central  and  South  America,  is  likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  most  influential  cultural 
developments  in  history.  To  use  a  biologi- 
f  cal  simile,  it  may  be  compared  to  the 
^  breaking  down  between  the  walls  of  a 
^  group  of  one-celled  animals,  Paramecium, 
I  to  permit  an  interchange  of  protoplasm- — 
I  a  sudden  and  effective  heightening  of 
I  Pan  .^mericanism. 

^  The  imjilications  and  potentialities  of 
[  such  interchange  are  so  vast,  so  fraught 
{  with  the  possibilities  of  good  and  ill,  that 
I  every  jihase  deserves  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  citizens  of  all  the  American 
Reiniblics.  Military  factors  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  already  Ix-en  thoroughly  dis¬ 
cussed  by  general  staffs,  from  the  Ignited 
States  to  Argentina.  Health  problems, 
involving  the  interchange  of  disea.scs  (they 
are  eager  travelers,  and  unwilling  to  lx- 
left  Ix'hind!)  are  already  lx*ing  studied 


and  discussed,  as  they  affect  man,  domes¬ 
tic  animals,  and  cultivated  plants.  The 
economic  influence  of  the  highway  has 
lx*en  studied  and  discussed;  and,  doubt¬ 
less,  more  than  one  Treasury  Department 
official  is  concerned  w'ith  the  effect  on  the 
finances  of  his  country  of  transit,  export, 
and  import  along  the  road. 

These  factors  are.  of  course,  all  of  major 
importance.  Yet,  in  the  long  run,  their 
influence  on  the  peoples  of  the  American 
hemisphere  may  well  be  insignificant  in 
comparison  with  the  cultural  influence  of 
the  highway. 

That  there  will  be  such  an  influence  is 
unquestionable.  Letters  from  Peru  and 
Chile  ask.  “Is  the  work  on  the  Pan 
•American  Highway  going  ahead?  We 
hope  to  drive  north  to  see  you,  after  the 
war.”  I  have  just  completed  a  trip  of 
Ix'tween  5,000  and  6,000  miles  through 
the  L^nited  States  and.  over  and  over 
again,  jx'ople  ha\e  said,  “Wffien  the  war's 
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As  the  maps  show,  the  Pan  American  Highway  is  well  on  its  way  to  completion.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
adventurous  people  have  already  driven  from  Caraeas  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Santiago.  After  the  war,  wc 
may  confidently  cxjjcct,  many  more  will  do  it. 

Here  is  adventure  of  the  highest  sort — adventure  of  many  sorts,  especially  for  those  who  are  willing  to 
apply  their  minds  to  what  they  see,  as  well  as  their  feet  to  the  gas  pedal.  Here  the  face  of  the  earth 
wears  a  most  lovely  expression:  now  warm,  and  friendly,  and  welcoming,  now  grave,  and  distant,  and 

austere. 

Here  are  some  of  the  most  amazing  highways  in  the  world.  The  Romans  would  have  marvelled  at  them, 
and  l>een  quick  to  recognize  the  supterb  engineering  skill  of  the  countries  through  which  the  highway 

pas.ses. 

Here  are — -for  many  travellers — -new  ways  of  living,  that  no  one  with  an  interest  in  learning  will  con¬ 
tentedly  pass  by.  Here,  in  the  beauty  of  the  faces  of  old  men  and  women,  many  of  us  from  more 
sophisticated  worlds  may  recollect  things  we  have  long  forgotten. 

Here,  in  environments  that  will  lie  new  to  us,  where  we  shall  find  human  beings  overcoming  seemingly 
strange  difficulties  in  strange  ways,  we  may  learn  something  we  did  not  know  before  about  the  resiliency 

of  the  human  mind  and  spirit. 

Here  in  ancient  churches,  libraries,  universities,  even  more  ancient  temples  and  ruined  towns,  wc  may 
learn  the  story  of  culture's  first  blossoming  in  this  hemisphere. 

Here  nature  is  most  prodigal,  with  an  outpouring  of  plant  and  animal  life  whose  beauty  and  complexity 
seem  almost  infinite.  Monkeys  howl  through  the  tree-tops,  alligators  shatter  the  stillness  of  jungle 
rivers,  orchids  lead  one  on  a  willow-the-wisp  chase  into  the  forests  and  mighty  condors  sweep  their  shadowi 

across  unmelting  snows. 

Here,  almost  ready  to  be  begun,  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  journeys  ever  opened  up  before  man.  And 
to  begin  it,  he  need  not  outfit  a  safari,  set  sail  in  a  caravel,  or  calculate  the  pay-load  of  cargo  planes. 
.All  he  has  to  do  is  swing  wide  the  doors  of  the  family  garage. 
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A  FAMILIAR  SCENE.  TAMAZL'NCHALE,  MEXICO 
A  few  hours’  drive  from  the  United  States,  the  tourist  may  make  the  acquaintance  of  a  way  of  life  that  is 
new  to  him,  and  pserhaps  find  the  answer  to  such  questions  as  “Why  is  the  percentage  of  nervous  break¬ 
downs  so  much  lower  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  than  north  of  it?” 


over  we’re  qoiiis  to  take  a  real  vacation, 
and  p[ct  to  know  Latin  America.  It  will 
lx;  a  great  thing  to  Ix'  able  to  drive  to 
Buenos  Aires.”  Now,  as  never  lx;fore, 
American  ncighlx)rs  will  come  to  know  one 
another,  to  live  together,  to  like  each 
other — and,  in  some  cases  perhaps,  to  dis¬ 
like  each  other.  Every  traveler,  whether 
he  realizes  it  or  not,  will  lx;  an  unoflicial 
envoy  of  his  country,  and  the  American 
from  any  country  who,  foi  instance, 
attempts  to  carry  away  a  relic  from 
C’-hich6n  Itza  or  Pachacamac  will  leave 
Ix’hind  him  a  bad  impression  of  his  country 
that  will  lx:  difficult  to  erase.  If,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  passport,  the  Deptartment  of 
State  of  each  country  would  provide  each 
of  its  departing  nationals  with  a  pamphlet. 


pointing  out  the  individual’s  responsibility 
in  foreign  affairs,  and  suggesting  certain 
patterns  of  Ijehavior — as  has  Ix'cn  done 
with  soldiers  all  over  the  world — the 
protoplasmic  exchange  might  be  made 
with  far  less  friction,  and  consequent  heat! 
Is  such  a  suggestion  unreasonably  vision¬ 
ary.^ 

What  hapjx'ns  within  a  given  country 
will  be  even  less  controllable  than  the 
lx;havior  of  the  traveler  abroad.  For 
example,  I  have  asked  many  friends  from 
Peru  or  Mexico  how  they  like  the  food  in 
the  United  States,  and  with  much  amuse¬ 
ment,  received  the  almost  invariable 
answer,  “It’s  very  healthy!”  Too  polite 
to  say  that  it  is  monotonous  and  tasteless 
to  a  palate  accustomed  to  delicious  condi- 
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ments  and  herbs,  they  are  still  too  honest 
to  pretend  that  they  really  enjoy  cold- 
storage  beef  and  parsley  potatoes;  on  the 
other  hand,  Yankees  traveling  to  the  south 
f  often  avoid  the  savory  national  dishes  and 

I  are  responsible  for  such  barbarisms  as 
“apple  pie  con  manzanas,”  in  the  otherwise 
richly  criollo  menu  of  Lima’s  Hotel  Maury. 

II  .\  recent  attempt  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
to  find  some  real  Mexican  food  resulted 

p  only  in  such  gringo-ized  versions  that  one 
:  shrinks  at  the  thought  of  what  United 
-  States  influence  may  do  to  some  of  Latin 
•America’s  famous  restaurants.  Cultural 
interchanges  are  doubtless  praiseworthy 
but  let  us  hope  they  never  exert  their 
cosmopolitan  influence  on  the  enchilada, 
the  tamal,  the  causa,  the  escabeche,  the 
carapulca  or,  for  that  matter,  the  Long 
Island  clam  pic. 

»  Whether  or  not  the  hemisphere’s  trav¬ 


elers  like  one  another’s  foods  and  customs, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  one  enthusiasm 
and  interest  they  will  universally  share — 
the  beauty  of  its  landscape.  The  Pan 
American  Highway  is  opening  up  and 
making  accessible  as  never  before  in 
history  a  region  of  the  earth  whose  variety, 
interest,  and  loveliness  are  unsurpa.ssed. 
Do  w'e  think  of  the  beauty  of  the  Alps? 
It  is  equaled  or  excelled  in  the  Rockies  and 
.Andes.  The  New  Forest  or  Black  Forest? 
Finer  areas  can  be  found  in  scores  of  places 
in  the  New  World,  and  many  of  them  will 
be  accessible  over  the  Pan  American  High¬ 
way.  The  volcanoes  of  Japan  or  the  East 
Indies?  There  is  nothing  more  majestic 
anywhere  than  dozens  of  peaks  scattered 
from  Mount  McKinley  through  Mexico, 
Guatemala,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and 
Chile.  The  English  lake  country?  From 
Crater  to  Llanquihue  and  Sarmiento  are 
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lakes  without  peer  in  all  the  Old  World. 
What  desert  anywhere  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  Painted  Desert  of  Arizona,  the 
sandy  waves  of  the  polychrome  Desert 
of  Atacama?  What  golden  plains,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  are  fairer  than  those  of 
the  Dakotas,  or  of  Patagonia?  What 
landscape  has  inspired  finer  prose  than  the 
Argentine  pampa?  What  continent  has 
more  magnificient  w'aterfalls  than  Niagara, 
Yosemite,  Iguassu,  or  La  Guaira? 

In  plant  and  animal  life  the  New  World 
is  equally  well  endowed.  The  greatest  and 
richest  forest  areas  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
lie  within  the  Americas.  They  include 
not  only  some  of  the  largest,  oldest,  and 
most  beautiful  trees,  but  a  treasury  of 
plant  life  and  a  fauna  that  have  been  the 
subject  of  travelers’  tales  from  the  days  of 
the  early  explorers.  Orchids  are  now 
flown,  at  great  expense,  from  one  end  of 
the  hemisphere  to  the  other- -although 


they  include  many  species  that  grow  as 
naturally  in  the  forests  as  a  mahogany 
tree  or  a  staff  of  bamboo.  Birds  of  every 
imaginable  color  throng  the  forests,  waten, 
plains  and  swamps  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic;  along  South  America’s  west 
coast  their  millions  on  the  guano  islands 
are  one  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
world.  Throughout  the  hemisphere  are 
found  mammals  unsurpassed  in  interest  or 
beauty  anywhere  in  the  world.  These 
birds  and  mammals  have  not  only'  lieen 
the  inspiration  of  painters,  poets,  and 
writers  of  prose;  they  have  also  proven  to 
f)e  a  natural  resource  of  almost  inestimable 
value.  Where  they  have  not  been  over- 
exploited  they  are  still  producing  vast 
revenues  for  the  people  of  the  Americas. 
They  have  also  influenced  our  history; 
what  gold  Was  to  Pizarro  and  Cortes,  the 
beaver  was  to  the  explorers  of  North 
America.  More  than  any  other  single 
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The  winded  multitudes,  found  nowhere  else  in  comparable  numlx-rs,  are  one  of  tin-  world's  greatest 

natural  wonders. 
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■■hoKxnipli  by  Willuni  Vom 

FLAMINGO  LAKE,  ABOVE  AREQUIPA 


On  the  high  puna,  home  of  the  vicuna  and  alpaca,  where  cutting  winds  sweep  down  from  eternal  snows, 
pink  and  white  flamingos  rear  their  families  amid  scenes  of  beauty  appropriate  to  one  of  the  hemis¬ 
phere’s  loveliest  birds. 


factor,  that  small  animal  inspired  the  early 
adventurers  to  endure  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  trails. 

The  explorers  of  the  northern  regions 
and  the  conquistadors  found  one  of  the 
fairest  regions  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  beauty  of  the  Americas  has  been  an 
intrinsic  part  of  their  culture,  from  their 
earliest  days.  The  landscape,  with  its 
components  of  weather,  flowers,  birds,  and 
mammals,  has  profoundly  influenced 
North  American  poetry,  prose,  painting, 

,  and  even  philosophy,  from  the  earliest 
I  times  to  the  present.  One  is  tempted  to 

I  go  back  of  history  and  attribute  the 

i  highly  developed  sense  of  beauty  of  the 
Navajo  Indians,  considered  one  of  the 
most  artistic  people  ever  to  live,  to  the 
!  great  lieauty  of  their  surroundings.  In- 
1  deed.  Indian  art  from  Alaska  to  Chile 
I  shows  the  influence  of  the  out-of-doors  - 

j 

\ 

! 


birds,  plants,  mammals,  mountain  peaks, 
storms.  The  great  exploring  padres,  who 
first  penetrated  so  many  remote  regions  of 
the  Americas,  were  alive  to  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  the  birds,  the 
great  forests;  and  throughout  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  this  influence  still  lives,  though  on  the 
whole  it  is  more  manifest  in  the  graphic 
than  in  the  literary  arts.  But,  whether  or 
not  it  is  given  expression,  pride  in  his 
country’s  beauty  is  an  outstanding  Amer¬ 
ican  characteristic,  apparent  whether  one 
is  talking  to  a  Montana  rancher  or  a  sheep- 
herder  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cordillera 
Paine  in  Magallanes. 

What  effect  the  Pan  .American  Highway 
will  have  on  the  natural  lx*auty  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  passes  has  l)een 
given  consideraltle  thought  by  many 
people  who  love  the  Americas  as  they  are. 
riie  sort  of  danger  to  be  anticipated  was 
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recently  made  painfully  obvious  in  Central  forest  is  a  phenomenon  of  such  majesty  ! 

America.  There  the  highw'ay  opened  up  that  one  may  expect  tens  of  thousands  of  | 

a  hitherto  unknown  area  that  included  one  people  to  travel  many  miles  merely  to  have  [ 

of  the  finest  forests  in  the  New  World.  Its  the  privilege  of  seeing  it.  ^ 

trees  are  so  lofty,  so  perfectly  proportioned,  It  is  not  suggested — and  this  point 

that  they  suggest  nothing  so  much  as  the  should  be  emphasized — that  none  of  these  | 

glory  of  the  Old  World  cathedrals.  Yet,  trees,  no  part  of  this  forest,  should  be  cut.  | 

within  a  few  weeks  of  their  discovery,  Man  lives  by  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  \ 

there  was  being  promoted  a  high-pressure  life  is  impossible  unless  he  utilizes  them,  i 

business  deal — incidentally,  not  by  a  na-  But  man  also  lives  by  beauty,  whether  it 

tional  of  the  country  involved — that  be  the  beauty  he  himself  brings  into  being, 

anticipated  turning  this  fine  forest  into  so  or  the  work  of  the  Creator;  and  to  destroy 

many  stacks  of  drying  lumljer.  Should  such  a  forest  for  individual  gain  would  be  ^ 

this  be  successful,  one  of  the  most  re-  as  inexcusable  as  to  sell  the  paintings  in  ? 

maikable  natural  beauties  of  Central  the  Louvre  for  what  their  wood  and  can-  ‘i 

P 

America  would  be  destroyed;  it  could  not  vas  would  bring.  .\  substantial  portion  of 

l)e  replaced  within  five  hundred  years;  this  forest,  set  aside  in  such  a  way  as  to 

and  the  profits  would  go  to  a  few  pro-  conceal  the  destruction  of  the  remainder, 

moters — in  this  case  foreigners.  It  is  to  lx*  should  be  preserved  for  man’s  enjoyment 

hoped  that  the  country  involved  will  take  for  all  time.  Here  is  something  as  pre-| 
vigorous  steps  to  protect  its  heritage,  for  cious  and  irreplaceable  as  the  finest  | 

the  lK*nefit  not  only  of  its  own  people,  but  Rembrandt  or  da  V’inci,  and  entitled  to  | 

for  those  of  all  the  .Americas.  For  this  the  same  care  and  protection.  | 


ROAD  TO  BEAUTY 


Photonraph  by  Willii 


A  TRIBUTARY  OF  THE  HUALLAGA,  NEAR  TINGO  MARIA 
Here,  in  healthy,  comfortable  surroundings,  one  meets  the  tropics  under  ideal  conditions,  after  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  automobile  journeys  possible.  This  is  a  bird-lovers’  paradise  where  one  may  easily 
see  macaws,  parrots,  toucans,  tanagers,  oropendolas ,  imperial  woodpeckers,  and  the  cave-dwelling  oil-bird 

or  guacharo. 


I  It  should  not,  perhaps,  be  nece.ssary  to 
consider  the  economics  of  natural  l)eauty, 
any  more  than  the  economics  of  man-made 
art.  Any  Frenchman  who  might  have 
suggested  liefore  the  war  that  the  VV'inged 
Victory  of  Samothrace  Ije  sold  to  help  out 
the  French  budget  w'ould  have  justly 
,  b  reaped  the  scorn  of  all  the  French  people. 
gMp  Yet  without  a  vigorous  and  organized 
k  public  opinion,  natural  beauty  is  con- 
I  stantly  being  jeopardized.  For  example, 
■  it  is  rumored  that  a  neon  electric  clock  is 
p  to  be  constructed  halfway  up  a  mountain 
above  one  of  the  American  capitals.  I  f  t  his 
k  is  done  it  will,  in  my  opinion,  1)C  a  crime 
against  the  jjeople  of  the  Americas. 
^  Whoever  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit 
that  capital  will  carry  longest  in  his 
.requi-j*  memory  the  ethereal  picture  of  the  illum- 
^  inated  church  crowning  that  mountain. 


where  it  seems  to  float  high  in  the  air. 
To  place  beneath  it  a  sign  advertising 
somebody’s  beer  or  razor  blades  would  be 
sheer  sacrilege. 

That  people  will  travel  to  see  natural 
Ix^auty  has  been  demonstrated  on  a 
perhaps  unprecedented  scale  by  the  na¬ 
tional  parks  of  the  United  States.  People 
come  to  them  from  all  over  the  world,  and 
several  of  them  have,  under  peace-time 
conditions,  more  than  half  a  million 
visitors  a  year.  The  popularity  of  the 
Argentine  parks  and  the  Chilean  lakes, 
although  they  do  not  have  so  large  a 
population  from  which  to  draw,  shows 
that  appreciation  of  the  outdoors  is  far 
from  being  confined  to  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  most  of  the  national  parks  in  the 
United  States  are  very  frequently  visited 
by  neighbors  from  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
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These  millions  of  visitors  bring  with  them, 
and  spend  en  route,  so  much  money  that 
the  national  park  areas  may  be  considered 
important  economic  resources.  Indeed, 
since  their  values  are  permanent  and  unim¬ 
paired  they  are,  economically,  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  nation  as  national  parks 
than  they  could  be  were  their  timber, 
minerals,  or  wild  life  otherwise  exploited. 

The  Pan  American  Highway  is  a  road  to 
beauty.  Along  the  highway  itself,  or 
accessible  from  it,  lie  thousands  of  square 
miles  of  unequaled  scenery.  To  list  even 
a  fraction  of  it  would  require  more  space 
than  Homer’s  catalogue  of  ships.  From 
.\laska  to  Cape  Horn  extends  a  chain  of 
mountains,  gorges,  lakes,  coasts,  forests, 
volcanoes,  valleys,  wind-sculptured  cliffs, 
archaeological  sites,  each  one  unique, 
many  of  surpassing  lieauty,  all  of  great 
interest.  Each  of  the  eighteen  continental 
.American  Republics  possesses  at  least  a 
number  of  such  areas,  w  hich,  if  preserved, 
will  attract  thousands  of  travelers  along  the 
new  highway. 

But  such  areas  are  not  all.  I  hi-rc  are, 
literally,  tens  of  thousands  of  smaller  areas, 
the  very'  flanks  of  the  Highway  itself,  that 
will  stir  the  mind  of  the  traveler  and  delight 
his  eye.  When  the  United  .States  motorist 
returns  home,  two  of  the  sights  that  will 
linger  longest  in  his  mind,  if  he  is  fortunate 
enough  to  have  encountered  them,  will  lie 
the  wild  parrots  and  the  wild  monkeys. 
To  people  in  this  country  (though  they 
had  their  own  parrot  as  far  north  as  New' 
Jersey,  until  they  exterminated  it)  these 
creatures  [XTSfrnify  the  exotic,  the  wild 
beauty  of  the  tropics.  Nearly  as  exciting 
will  lx;  orchids  and  alligators. 

To  those  who  live  among  these  animals 
and  flowers  day  by  day  and  are  thoroughly 
ai  custorned  to  them,  such  human  thought 
pnx:e.ss<‘s  may  seem  very  curious.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  they  exist,  and  a  scream¬ 
ing  flfx:k  of  macaws  will  lx?  as  much  talked 


about  as  Arequipa’s  exquisite  Jesuit  church. 

Latin  America  can  learn  much  by  the 
United  States’  mistakes- — something  that  i  ' 
I,  as  an  American,  can  say.  Our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  roadside  beauty  and  values  ! 
came  rather  late,  and  it  is  only  within  the  |  ; 

past  few  decades  that  we  have  begun  to  see  i  ; 

our  roads  as  more  than  utilitarian  means  of  j 
getting  from  one  place  to  another.  The  ] 
result  has  been  that  whereas  our  new  high-  . 
ways  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  the  i 
world,  some  of  our  old  ones  are  virtual  ( 
slums  across  miles  of  country.  It  is  sin¬ 
cerely  to  be  hoped  that  the  Pan  American  - 
Highway  will  not  follow  the  older  patterns. 

To  this  end,  I  should  like  to  suggest,  for  I 
consideration  within  the  respiective  coun¬ 
tries,  the  following  policies:  | 

1.  That  no  roadside  advertising  signs  be  per¬ 
mitted  within  200  meters  (656  feet)  of  the  Pan 
American  Highway,  except  inside  towns  and  cities. 

This  will  safeguard  beauty  spxrts  against  the  sign¬ 
board  plague  that  has  spread  across  the  United 
.States,  but  will  permit  the  legitimate  use  of  signs 
within  strictly  commercial  zones. 

2.  That  all  roadside  establishments,  such  as 
restaurants,  filling  stations,  food  stands,  and 
tourist  lodges,  be  required  to  meet  zoning  as  well 
as  sanitary  and  othei  requirements.  Institutioa 
of  such  control,  from  the  very  Ix-ginning,  will 
guard  against  defacement  of  the  highway  by  ugly 
and  offensive  developments. 

3.  That  all  picking  of  wild  flowers  be  prohibited 
along  the  highway.  Unless  some  measure  of  this 
sort  is  adopted,  the  orchids  and  other  plants  will 

not  survive  two  seasiins  of  tourist  travel.  Whaf  | 
eoiild  lx;  a  virtual  garden,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Puerto  Montt,  will  become  nothing  more  than  a  I 

bed  of  weeds.  ! 

4.  That  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  highway  1 

sanctuary  areas  of  a  few  hundred  hectares  each 

(100  hectares  equal  247  acres),  lx*  established  and 
protected  against  hunting,  grazing,  burning,  and 
other  forms  of  destruction  of  the  flora  and  fauna. 

Thes<’  should  lx-  dc-signed,  so  far  as  {xissible,  to 
include  all  plant  and  animal  a.s.s(K-iations  typical 
of  each  country. 

5.  That,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
('.onvention  on  Nature  Protection  and  Wild  Lifc 
Preservatifin  in  the  Western  I  lemisphere,  eack 
country  set  aside  certain  of  its  outstandingly 
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Blue  t^laricrs.  turquoise  lakes,  Riay  and  green  forests,  gulden  hills  and  plains,  are  an  exquisite  setting  for 
one  of  the  hemisphere's  most  awesome  geological  phenomena. 
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eled  widely  could  name  a  dozen  American 
countries  that  are  ignoring  and  neglecting 
their  heritage  of  natural  beauty.  Unless 
they  act  soon,  they  may  lose  these  resources 
for  all  time.  The  Convention  on  Nature 
Protection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation, 
already  ratified  by  seven  countries,  shows 
the  way.  The  approaching  completion  of 
the  Pan  American  Highway  emphasizes 
the  need — and  the  timeliness.  W'e  should 
remember  the  inscription  on  an  old  sun 
dial:  It  is  later  than  you  think. 


beautiful  arccis  and  its  important  archeological 
and  historical  sites  as  national  parks,  such  areas 
eventually  to  be  connected  by  road  with  the  Pan 
.American  Highway. 


Every  nation  in  the  Americas  pos.scsses 
areas  of  natural  beauty  and  sites  closely 
allied  to  its  history  and  archeology  of  which 
it  is  justly  proud.  Many  of  these  areas 
have  been  set  aside  and  protected,  but  the 
sum  total  of  all  such  preserves  represents 
merely  a  small  fraction  of  the  beauty  spots 
of  the  Americas.  .Anyone  who  has  trav¬ 


The  President  of  Haiti 
Visits  Washington 


Honored  guest  of  the  United  States, 
President  Elie  Lescot  of  Haiti  arrived  in 
Washington  October  14,  1943,  for  a  brief 
official  visit  in  a  city  where  he  was  far 
from  being  a  stranger.  It  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  that  M.  Lescot  made  his  home 
during  the  years  between  April  1937  and 
April  1941,  when  he  was  serving  his 
country  as  Minister  of  Haiti  to  the  United 
States;  and  it  was  in  Washington,  in 
April  1941,  that  he  was  notified  of  his 
election  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  National  Assembly  to  the  position  of 
President  of  Haiti. 

Traveling  with  President  Lescot,  who 
came  to  Washington  after  a  visit  of  a  few 
days  in  Canada,  were  the  following 
officials:  M.  Al>el  LacroLx,  Secretary  of 
Finance,  Commerce,  and  National  Econ¬ 
omy;  M.  Maurice  Dartigue,  Secretary' 
of  Public  Instruction,  Agriculture  and 
Labor;  M.  Gontran  Rouzier,  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Information  and 
General  Police;  Colonel  Durce  Armand, 
Commander  of  the  Military  Department 
of  the  National  Palace;  M.  Daniel 
Heurtelou,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  Captain  Charles  Lochard,  Chief  of 
the  Military  Household  of  the  President; 
Lieutenant  Roger  I^escot,  Special  Adjutant 
to  the  President;  His  Excellency  Andre 
Liautaud,  Amba-ssador  of  Haiti;  and  the 
Honorable  John  C.  White,  American 
Ambassador  to  Haiti.  In  Washington  the 
party  was  joined  by  Brigadier  General 
Eric  S.  Molitor,  U.  S.  A.,  Military  Aide, 
and  Captain  Andrew  S.  Hickey,  U.  S.  N. 
(Ret.),  Naval  Aide. 

From  his  formal  welcome  at  the  Union 
Station  President  Lescot  proceeded  to  the 
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White  House,  where  he  was  to  spend  the 
night.  That  evening  President  Roosevelt 
gave  in  his  honor  a  dinner  which  rep¬ 
resented  not  only  the  formal  courtesies  due 
from  one  Chief  Executive  to  another,  but 
in  addition  a  renewal  of  pleasant  personal 
relations  between  the  two  men.  President 
Roosevelt’s  remarks  at  the  dinner  laid 
special  emphasis  upon  the  friendship  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  upon  Haiti’s 
notable  progress  during  the  past  ten  years. 

After  his  official  call  at  the  Capitol  the 
next  morning.  President  Lescot  was  ten¬ 
dered  a  luncheon  at  Howard  University, 
followed  by  a  convocation.  Four  com¬ 
panies  from  the  United  States  Army,  which  | 
had  been  detached  for  special  engineering 
courses  at  Howard,  formed  a  guard  of 
honor,  and  more  than  500  student  soldiers, 
faculty  members,  and  invited  guests  were 
present. 

“Your  scientists  and  your  soldiers,”  said 
President  Lescot  in  his  address,  “are  bring¬ 
ing  their  remarkable  fidelity  to  the  defense 
of  the  great  democracies.  They  are  sup¬ 
porting  them  with  all  their  strength  while 
we  Haitians,  in  spite  of  our  desire,  which 
up  to  now  has  not  lx*cn  realized,  to  send 
our  sons  to  the  battlefield,  employ  our 
strength  to  produce  the  strategical  mate¬ 
rials  that  arc  so  much  needed  by  the 
United  Nations.” 

Later  that  .same  afternoon  the  Chiefs  of 
Diplomatic  Missions  were  invited  to  meet 
the  Haitian  President  at  a  reception  at 
Blair  House,  the  historic  residence  now 
dedicated  to  entertainment  of  the  Nation’s 
distinguished  visitors.  In  the  evening  M. 
I.,escot  was  guest  of  honor  at  a  state  dinner 
in  the  Carlton  Hotel;  the  host  at  this  func- 
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tion  was  the  Actinct  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  Edward  R.  Stettinius,  in  the 
alisence  from  the  country  of  Secretary 
Hull.  The  dinner  was  attended  by  the 
.Ambassadors  of  the  other  .American  Re¬ 
publics,  by  several  memlx'rs  of  C'.one;ress, 
and  by  representative  oflieials  from  the 
I^partment  of  State  and  from  other 
agencies  of  the  L'nited  States  CJovernment. 

On  OctolxT  16,  for  the  second  time  in 
.scarcely  two  and  a  half  years,  the  Ciovern- 
ing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union 
held  a  sjx'cial  session  in  honor  of  President 
Lescot.  .After  the  meeting  the  memlxTs 
of  the  Board  asstmibled  at  a  luncheon  in 
the  same  Hall  of  Henx's  where,  in  .A|)ril 


1941,  they  had  paid  tribute  to  M.  Lescot 
just  two  weeks  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency  of  his  country. 

In  the  absence  of  Secretary  Hull,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Governing  Board,  the  address 
of  welcome  was  deli\ered  by  the  .Acting 
CUiairman,  His  Excellency  the  .Ambassador 
of  Bolivia,  Dr.  Luis  Fernando  Guachalla, 
who  offered  the  greetings  of  the  Board 
memlx'rs  to  their  guest  and  former  fellow 
memlx*r  in  the  following  words: 

Mr.  Prksidknt: 

In  the  alrsence  of  the  C.hairinan  of  the  Govern- 
inia;  Board  of  the  Pan  .American  Union  it  is  my 
privilege  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  welcome  and 
to  express  to  you,  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  and 
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in  my  own,  our  great  pleasure  in  having  you  as 
our  guest  in  this  house  of  the  Americas.  We  re¬ 
call  that  during  the  jjeriod  of  your  incumbency  as 
a  member  of  this  Boaid  you  contributed  much  to 
furthering  the  Pan  American  cause,  and  you  were 
at  all  times  a  firm  and  staunch  supporter  of  every 
plan  having  for  its  purpose  the  strengthening  of 
ties  between  the  republics  of  this  continent. 

Although  we  deeply  regretted  losing  you  as  a 
colleague,  we  rejoiced  at  the  high  honor  that  had 
come  to  you  in  your  election  as  Chief  Xfagistrate 
of  the  Republic  of  Haiti.  You  assumed  the 
Presidency  at  a  most  difficult  and  critical  |x*riod, 
calling  for  the  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship. 
Under  your  able  direction,  the  Haitian  people 
have  felt  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  promising  re¬ 
surgence,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  imposed 
upon  each  and  every  one  of  us  by  the  conflict  that 
today  engulfs  the  world. 

Faithful  to  the  glorious  traditions  of  the  founders 
of  your  country,  you  have  associated  Haiti  with 
the  belligeients  in  the  war  against  the  aggressors. 
The  prcx;lamation  that  you  issued  declaring  war 
is  woithy  of  the  high  ideals  that  your  Government 
has  always  supported,  and  in  clear  and  forthright 
terms  sets  forth  the  principles  of  inter-American 
solidarity  and  cooperation.  More  than  a  century 
ago  another  illustrious  Haitian,  General  Potion, 
did  not  hesitate  to  extend  aid  to  Bolivar  in  the 
dark  hours  of  his  early  campaigns.  The  loyal 
friend  of  the  Liberator  was  the  first  to  demonstrate 
that,  in  our  America,  people  are  not  judged  by  the 
size  of  their  territory  or  the  extent  of  their  material 
wealth,  but  by  the  character  of  their  sentiments 
and  the  nobility  of  their  spirit. 

In  welcoming  you,  Mr.  President,  permit  me  to 
express  our  cordial  felicitations  on  the  great  service 
that  you  are  rendering  in  your  high  office,  a 
service  that  merits  the  gratitude  of  your  jjeople  and 
is  also  a  significant  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
the  democracies. 

President  Lescot  responded  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Governing 
Board; 

Finding  myself  today  among  you,  in  the  Pan 
American  Union  whose  atmosphere  is  so  familiar 
to  me,  I  am  overtaken  by  a  most  agreeable  feeling: 
that  of  one  who,  after  a  long  absence,  comes 
home  again.  The  President  of  the  Republic 
of  Haiti  cannot  forget  that  for  more  than  four 
years  he  often  sat  among  you  and  had  the  great 
privilege  of  being  one  of  your  collaborators. 
This  is  the  second  time,  since  I  have  reached  the 
Chief  Magistracy  of  my  country,  that  the  Pan 


American  Union  has  honored  me  by  welcoming 
me  in  its  midst,  and  I  feel  that  such  a  testimony 
of  friendship,  although  addressed  to  me,  also 
extends  to  all  the  people  of  Haiti,  who,  through 
me,  thank  you  for  this  cordial  gesture. 

Such  a  proceeding,  gentlemen,  seems  to  me  to 
be  in  line  with  the  best  Pan  American  spirit;  the 
spirit  that  has  made  possible  the  united  front 
with  which  our  Continent  opposed  the  assaults 
of  those  who  wanted,  and  still  want,  although  the 
knell  has  already  tolled  for  their  ambitions,  to 
bring  our  humanity  back  to  the  period  of  bar¬ 
barism. 

Head  of  an  independent  and  sovereign  State, 
leader  of  the  Republic  that  was  the  second  to 
liberate  itself  from  the  burdensome  tutelage  of  a 
selfish  Europe,  and  that  has  never  since  its  birth 
ceased  to  understand  and  to  commend  by  its 
actions  the  fact  that  the  States  of  the  American 
Continent  must  practice  a  well-tried  solidarity 
in  order  to  guarantee  their  sovereignty  and  the 
integrity  of  their  territory,  I  feel  authorized  on 
this  occasion  to  urge  once  more  that  the  Republics 
of  this  hemisphere  pursue  a  policy  of  complete 
cooperation. 

Not  only  on  jjolitics  should  the  union  of  the 
American  Continent  be  founded.  In  the  realm 
of  culture,  of  intellectual  life,  of  economics,  and  of 
commercial  interchange  America  must  stand 
united,  a  solid  block. 

In  these  times  of  tension  and  anguish,  the 
slightest  deviation  from  the  Pan  American  doc¬ 
trine  may  lead  to  results  that  we  may  not  be  able 
to  foresee  but  that  may  be  disastrous.  The 
{jeoples  of  our  continent  are  relatively  young,  and 
have  been  nurtured  on  the  milk  of  democracy. 
They  have  all  been  baptized  in  the  same  beliefs, 
and  have  the  duty  of  giving  to  the  nations  of  the 
Old  World  an  example  of  harmonious  under¬ 
standing,  such  as  must  rule  the  members  of  a 
single  family. 

The  slightest  sign  of  discord,  the  smallest 
dissonance  in  Pan  American  harmony,  would  be 
to  the  advantage  of  those  nations  of  prey  that 
bear  malice  against  us  for  our  democratic  con¬ 
cepts,  the  vitality  of  our  hemisphere,  and  our 
enormous  piotentialities. 

The  institution  that  you  direct,  gentlemen,  has 
constantly  promoted  the  union  of  all  the  American 
States,  and  has  never  ceased  in  its  efforts  to 
attain  the  ideals  that  have  won  for  it  the  esteem 
and  admiration  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

One  of  the  greatest  States  of  this  continent,  the 
power  that  may  rightfully  be  considered  the 
leader  of  the  hemisphere,  has  given  us  all  an 
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example  that  we  must  not  hesitate  to  follow.  The 
United  States  of  .\meiica  has  plowed  for  us  a 
uide  and  deep  furrow,  in  which  wc  now  have 
only  to  sow.  Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  one 
of  the  great  men  of  modern  times,  President 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  Good  Neighbor 
Policy  has  been  inaugurated  in  the  Americas.  We 
should  all  gain  inspiration  from  it  in  our  common 
relations,  and  so  disjjcl  forever  the  nightmare  in 
which  we  are  living;  we  should  build  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  world  on  a  more  solid  basis  of  greater 
justice,  equity,  and  liberty  for  all  f)eoples  and 
all  races. 

Various  social  events  occupied  the  re¬ 
maining  days  of  President  Lescot's  visit  in 
Washington.  Among  them  were  a  lunch¬ 
eon  at  the  home  of  the  Coordinator  of 
Inter- .‘\merican  Affairs  and  Mrs.  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  a  dinner  at  the  home  of  the 
.\ssistant  Secretary  of  State  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Berle,  Jr.,  and  a  luncheon  given  at  the 
Statler  Hotel  by  the  Ambassador  of  Haiti, 
M.  .^ndre  Liautaud. 

From  the  capital  the  Haitian  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Baltimore  and  New  York.  In 
New  York's  famous  City  Hall  two  thousand 
guests  attended  an  official  reception  given 
by  Mayor  Fiorello  H.  La  Guardia  for 
President  Lescot  and  the  members  of  his 
party.  Later  the  Haitian  President  was 
guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon  offered  by 
the  National  City  Bank,  and  at  a  dinner 
given  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  by  “Pour  la 
\’ictoire.”  Other  events  kept  him  busy 


until  Monday  October  25,  when  he  left 
New  York  for  Miami  and  Port-au-Prince. 

M.  Lescot’s  five-year  term  as  President  of 
Haiti  began  on  May  15,  1941.  He  came 
to  that  position  not  only  with  diplomatic 
experience,  but  also  with  first-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  legislative,  judicial,  and  execu¬ 
tive  branches  of  his  government.  His 
public  career  opened  with  three  years  as 
deputy  to  the  National  Assembly.  After 
that  he  entered  the  judiciary  and  served 
first  as  commissaire  in  the  Court  of  First 
Instance  at  Port-au-Prince,  then  as  judge 
of  the  same  court,  as  examining  magistrate, 
and  as  commissaire  in  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion.  Cabinet  experience  came  next,  first 
under  President  Borno  as  Secretary  of 
Public  Education  and  as  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  later  under  President  N'incent 
as  Secretary  of  Justice  and  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior.  President  V'incent  appointed 
M.  Lescot  Minister  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  and  it  was  while  serving  in  this 
capacity  that  the  able  envoy  succeeded  in 
bringing  about  a  solution  of  the  difficult 
controversy  over  the  boundary  line  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  an  achievement 
which  won  him  the  appreciation  and  high 
esteem  of  both  governments.  In  1937  he 
was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Lmited 
States,  from  which  position  he  was  called 
to  the  presidency  of  his  country. 


Report  of  Mexican- American  Commission 


for  Economic 

As  a  result  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
the  reciprocal  visits  made  in  April  1943 
by  President  Roosevelt  and  President 
Avila  Camacho,  an  as^rccment  was  reach¬ 
ed  between  the  two  Presidents  to  create  a 
joint  commission  to  study  the  disturbances 
in  the  balance  of  payments  and  the  related 
economic  situation  of  Mexico  and  to 
formulate  a  program  for  economic  co- 
ojjeration  which  would  provide  for  the 
indispensable  assistance  of  the  United 
States  in  promoting  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Mexico  and  insuring  continued 
production  of  strategic  materials  by 
Mexico.  Following  the  appointment  of  the 
members  of  the  Mexican-American  Com¬ 
mission  for  Economic  Cooperation,  the 
Mexican  members  proceeded  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  open  the  discussions. 

The  Mexican  delegates  were  Evaristo 
Araiza,  general  manager  of  the  Monterrey 
Steel  W'orks,  and  Valentin  Garfias,  a  well- 
known  mining  engineer,  and  the  United 
States  was  represented  by  the  Honorable 
Wayne  C.  Taylor,  Under  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  and  Dr.  Harry  White,  Assistant  to 
the  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  secre¬ 
taries  to  the  resjjective  delegations  were 
Dr.  Jesiis  Silva  Herzog,  of  the  Mexican 
Ministry  of  Finance,  and  Dr.  Augustus 
Maffry,  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce.  Meetings  were  held  at 
intervals  from  May  21  to  June  3,  1943, 
during  which  time  the  scope  and  objectives 
of  the  Commission’s  work  and  various 
technical  as|)ects  of  the  [)roblems  were 
explored. 

'Fhe  Commission,  accompanied  by  its 
technical  staffs,  then  pnKeeded  to  Mexico 
City  and  there  continued  its  delilxTations 
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Cooperation 

for  three  weeks.  During  this  period  a 
number  of  subcommittees  were  formed, 
composed,  on  the  Mexican  side,  of  rep- 
representatives  of  government,  industry’, 
and  banking,  and  on  the  United  States 
side,  of  repre.sentatives  of  the  United  .States 
Government.  The  findings  of  these  sub¬ 
committees  provided  the  basis  for  the 
Commission’s  own  oltservations  and  its 
recommendations  for  coojx'rative  action. 
The  Commission  concluded  its  work  in 
Washington  after  a  series  of  meetings 
during  the  period  June  28  to  July  2,  1943. 

In  proceeding  with  its  task  the  Com¬ 
mission  gave  emphasis,  first,  to  the  joint 
activities  of  the  two  nations  in  producing 
materials  for  war;  second,  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  Mexican  civilian  economy  during 
the  war  period;  and  third,  to  analyses  of 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  long-range 
plans  for  the  development  of  Mexico’s 
national  economy  might  l)est  lx*  furthered 
by  the  clo.sest  working  cooperation  Ite- 
tween  governmental  and  private  organ¬ 
izations  of  the  two  countries. 

The  Commission  expressed  the  hope  that 
its  recommendations  would  contribute 
materially  toward  the  solution  of  some  of 
the  economic  problems  prcxluced  by  the 
war,  but  it  emphasized  its  Indief  that  the 
closest  economic  C(K)peration  is  essential, 
not  f)nly  during  the  war  but  also  in  the 
post-war  [)eri(Kl,  for  the  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  both  nations.  It  therefore  strongly 
recommended  the  |)re|)aration  of  plans 
which  could  l)C  i)ut  into  effect  in  whole  or 
in  |)art  lK)th  now'  and  as  s(M)n  as  hostilities 
cease. 

'Fhere  are  many  activities  which  arc  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  l)oth  war  and 
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peace.  For  example,  a  full  supply  of 
essential  foods  is  a  necessity  in  war  in 
order  to  assure  maximum  efficiency  of  the 
armed  forces  and  maximum  production 
by  the  civilian  workers  who  serve  their 
needs.  Likewise,  no  nation  can  develop 
culturally  or  industrially  in  peacetime  if 
its  population  is  undernourished.  For 
Mexico,  increased  production  of  food  is  an 
important  goal  both  during  and  after  the 
war. 

Transportation  and  communications 
must  be  developed  and  maintained  to 
assure  victory.  They  are  also  essential  for 
the  development  and  servicing  of  a  fully 
functioning  national  economy  in  times  of 
peace. 

The  field  of  industry  is  more  complex. 
Many  war  plants  have  no  peacetime  uses. 

It  would  appear  advisable  for  Mexico  to 
concentrate  its  industrialization  program 
largely  in  lines  that  will  serve  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war,  thus  making  a  |)ermanent 
contribution  to  the  national  economy. 
In  many  cases  tools  and  construction 
materials  are  not  available  at  present,  but 
in  others  a  careful  selection  of  idle  ma¬ 
chinery  and  a  well-planned  adaptation  of 
available  new  equipment  will  permit  the 
establishment  of  new  industries  and  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  existing  facilities  without  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  war  efl'ort.  Modern  industry 
requires  adequate  supplies  of  raw  materials, 
power,  and  fuel;  therefore  the  availability 
of  these  elements  must  Ire  given  primary 
consideration  in  planning  any  program  of 
industrialization.  Labor  must  Ire  trained 
for  new  s|)ecialized  tasks  and  com|H'tent 
technical  direction  and  advice  must  be 
assured  if  the  new  industries  are  to  make 
their  full  contribution. 

1  hese  basic  principles  guided  the  Com¬ 
mission  in  its  discussion  and  in  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  its  recommendations.  In  addition, 
consideration  was  given  to  the  trends 
disclosed  by  a  study  of  Mexico's  balance 


of  payments,  and  the  opportunities  for  the 
sound  development  of  the  Nation’s  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  resources  which 
these  trends  indicate. 

The  Commission’s  specific  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  as  follows: 

Strategic  Materials 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  programs  for 
the  production  and  sale  of  strategic  materials  by 
Mexico  represent  a  major  contribution  to  the 
combined  war  effort.  In  most  cases,  these  pro¬ 
grams  likewise  have  laid  the  foundations  for 
jx-rmanent  economic  cooperation.  In  their  sim¬ 
plest  terms,  these  programs  provide  that  Mexico, 
with  the  indispensable  cooperation  of  the  United 
States,  will  make  every  effort  to  maintain  and 
develop  the  production  of  raw  materials  directly 
required  for  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
other  equipment  urgently  needed  by  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  Nations.  Some  of  the  end 
products  arc  used  directly  in  equipping  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  Many  others  are 
delivered  under  Lend-Lease  arrangements  to  the 
other  United  Nations  which  can  employ  them 
most  effectively  against  our  common  enemies. 

In  order  to  make  possible  the  production  in 
Mexico  of  these  strategic  materials,  the  United 
.States  undertakes  to  make  available  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment.  While  concentration  on 
these  types  of  prixluction  obviously  affects  other 
economic  activities,  like  all  war  programs  they 
must  be  vigorously  pursued  until  final  victory  htis 
Ix'cn  achieved.  Mexico  will,  therefoic,  continue 
to  concentrate  on  the  prixluction  of  strategic 
materials,  and  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
deliver  supplies  and  equipment  to  make  the  pro¬ 
duction  possible.  Now  joint  programs  should  be 
developed  as  rapidly  as  circumstances  and  chang¬ 
ing  requirements  indicate  their  desirability. 

Food 

.\s  indicated  earlier,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  full  development  of  Mexico's  fixxl  supply 
is  essential,  and  that  Mexico's  climate,  land  re- 
sjiurces,  and  people  lend  thetnselves  admirably 
to  such  a  development.  It  concurs  fully  in  the 
recommendations  of  the  L’nited  Nations  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Fcxxl  and  Agriculture,  and  further 
recommends  that  the  Secretarfa  de  Agricultura 
of  Mexico  and  the  Department  of  .'Vgricuhttre  of 
the  Lhiited  .States  take  all  appropriate  steps  to 
insure  the  active  and  continuous  ctxjperation 
which  will  make  these  splendid  programs  a 
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reality.  Mexico's  food  resources  cannot  be  fully 
devtlop>ed  immediately,  but  appropriate  plans 
can  be  made  which  will  do  much  to  assure  the 
attainment  of  the  final  goals.  These  plans  should 
cover  all  phases  of  food  production,  processing, 
storage  and  distribution.  Pending  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  these  detailed  plans,  Mexico’s  existing 
food  resources  must  lie  maintained  and  produc¬ 
tion  of  basic  food  crops  must  be  increased  as 
rapidly  as  piossible.  While  Mexico's  agriculture 
has  not  as  yet  become  markedly  mechanized, 
existing  equipment  must  be  maintained  at 
maximum  efliciency.  The  United  States  under¬ 
takes  to  supply  necessary  repair  and  replacement 
parts  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  other  sources, 
and  new  equipment  must  also  be  provided  if 
present  modest  goals  arc  to  be  attained. 

Industry 

The  Commission  has  recognized  as  a  guiding 
principle  for  its  work  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
both  countries  for  the  industrialization  of  Mexico 
to  proceed  at  as  rapid  a  pace  as  possible,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  necessary  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  critical  materials  and  equipment  during  the 
war.  In  the  light  of  this  principle,  the  Com¬ 
mission  has  considered  programs  for  the  orderly 
development  in  Mexico  of  the  electrical,  steel, 
rublx’r,  cement,  chemical,  textile,  sugar  and 
alcohol,  and  pulp  and  paper  industries.  It  has 
recommended  the  execution  of  both  immediate 
and  long-run  projects  which  will  contribute 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war  effort  of  the 
United  Nations  or  the  carrying  out  of  which  will 
constitute  no  interference  with  the  war  effort. 

An  a  means  of  providing  a  continuing  body  to 
study  programs  for  the  development  of  Mexican 
industry  in  addition  to  those  which  have  lieen 
considered,  the  Commission  recommends  that  a 
small  industrial  commission  be  created  by  the 
Government  of  Mtxico  to  develop  and  carry  for¬ 
ward  long-term  programs  for  the  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  Mexico. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  industrial  commis¬ 
sion  be  composed  of  representatives  of  government, 
banking,  and  industry,  and  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  .States  appoint  a  qualified  peison 
to  cooperate  with  the  industrial  commission. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  industrial  com¬ 
mission  lx‘  assigned  the  task  of  carrying  out  the 
following  functions: 

(1)  Continue  to  study  and  develop  the  plans 
for  industrialization  outlined  by  the 
Oimmission. 

(2)  .\dvisc  and  consult  with  appiopriatc 


authorities  regarding  industrial  projects 
and  the  financing  thereof. 

(3)  Cooperate  with,  and  where  appropriate, 
utilize  the  facilities  of  the  Intci -American 
Development  Commission. 

(4)  Implement  the  immediate  program  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Commission  by  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  detailed  lists  of  machinery  and 
equipment  required,  and  where  necessary 
send  representatives  to  the  United  States 
who  will  be  informed  by  the  industrial 
commission  of  the  tyjie  and  specifications 
of  equipment  desired  to  carry  out  spiccific 
projects,  and  who  will  be  empowered  to 
examine  and  purchase  suitable  idle  or 
used  equipment,  lists  of  which  will  be  made 
available  to  them  by  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government. 

(5)  Make  recommendations  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
through  existing  channels  in  regard  to  the 
issuance  of  export  licenses  and  priority 
assistance  regarding  industrial  projects. 

(6)  Endeavor  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the 
conclusion  of  contracts  between  indus¬ 
trialists  in  Mexico  and  manufacturers  in  the 
United  .States  for  the  carrying  out  of  indus¬ 
trial  projects  for  which  needed  equipment 
cannot  presently  be  obtained  in  the  United 
.States,  such  contracts  to  be  executed  as 
soon  as  needed  materials  can  be  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  United  States. 

(7)  Recommend  the  development  of  such  sound 
industrial  pxilicies  and  practices  as  will 
encourage  the  healthy  growth  of  industry 
in  Mexico. 

In  view  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  obtaining 
new  equipment  for  Mexican  industry,  the  Com¬ 
mission  urges  that  every  effort  lx*  made  by 
government  and  private  interests  to  procure  serv¬ 
iceable  idle  or  used  equipment  and  that  prompt 
and  effective  measures  lx*  taken  to  maintain 
existing  equipment  in  use,  espx*cially  through 
facilitating  in  every  way  pwssible  the  procurement 
of  repair  and  replacement  parts.  The  Commis¬ 
sion  recommends  that  used  equipment  lx*  supple¬ 
mented  by  necessary  new  equipment  and  that  in 
urgent  cases,  when  used  equipment  is  not  availa¬ 
ble,  new  equipment  be  furnished  with  the 
minimum  possible  delay. 

Generai,  Requirements 

The  Commission  has  also  reviewed  the  general 
requirements  (i.  e.  requiiements  not  related  to 
spi’cial  projects)  of  Mexico  for  commodities  in 
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short  supply  and  has  recommended  revisions  in 
estimates  of  supply  from  the  United  States  on  the 
basis  of  changed  conditions  in  Mexico  or  on  the 
basis  of  data  heretofore  not  available.  The  Com¬ 
mission  considers  that  the  requirements  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  General 
Requirements  represent  the  minimum  require¬ 
ments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  economy  of 
Mexico  on  a  war-time  basis.  It  therefore  strongly 
recommends  that  every  effort  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  to  carry  out  promptly  the  proposals  con¬ 
tained  in  the  report  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Public  Works  and  Sanitation 

The  Commission  has  considered  various  public 
works  projects  in  Mexico,  including  drainage  and 
flood  control  projects  and  numerous  sanitation 
projects.  Some  of  these,  which  are  clearly  of 
immediate  and  vital  importance,  have  been  rec¬ 
ommended  for  prompt  execution.  The  Com¬ 
mission  recommends  that  other  projects,  including 
a  number  which  are  apparently  of  an  urgent 
character,  be  given  further  study  by  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Transportation,  Communications,  Merchant 
Marine,  and  Fisheries 

In  dealing  with  the  fundamental  question  of 
transportation  in  Mexico,  the  Commission  under¬ 
took  to  consider  Mexico’s  transportation  lequire- 
ments  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  program  pres¬ 
entations  furnished  the  Commission  by  the 
Stcretaria  dc  Comunicaciones  y  Obras  Piiblicas 
and  the  Secretarla  de  Marina,  covering  railways, 
highways,  aviation,  public  service  and  commercial 
automotive  transport,  merchant  marine,  and 
fishing.  It  was  obvious  that  the  impiortancc  of 
transpxirtation  to  Mexico’s  economy  must  be 
fully  appreciated  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Commission  recommends  a  continuing 
study  of  Mexico’s  transportation  needs  on  an 
overall  basis  and  the  establishment  in  Washington 
of  a  permanent  mechanism  which  can  coopierate 
effectively  and  continuously  with  the  transporta¬ 
tion  authorities  of  Mexico. 

V’arious  specific  recommendations  were  made 
calculated  to  maintain  Mexico’s  transportation 
at  its  present  level  through  adequate  supply  of 
spare  parts  and  essential  replacements.  Further¬ 
more,  if  Mexico  is  to  continue  her  part  in  the 
production  of  strategic  materials,  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  her  accelerated  internal 
economy,  it  is  also  necessary  to  increa.si-  trans¬ 


portation  facilities.  Recommendations  were  made 
to  permit  new  contruction  by  maintaining  all 
existing  equipment  in  constant  ojjeration,  locating 
suitable  second-hand  equipment  and  supplying 
the  balance  of  requirements  in  new  equipment. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  further  study 
be  given  to  means  of  increasing  the  quantity  of 
fish  available  for  local  consumption  both  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  boats  and  equipment  and 
by  enlarging  existing  refrigeration  and  canning 
facilities  ashore.  A  joint  committee  representing 
Mexico  and  the  United  States,  it  is  felt,  would  be 
effective  in  determining  present  and  future 
development. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  should 
piermit  not  only  proper  consideration  of  Mexico’s 
immediate  and  wartime  requirements  but  also 
the  development  of  continuing  programs  that  will 
provide  Mexico  with  adequate  transportation,  in 
the  early  post-war  period,  for  her  longer-range 
economic  requirements. 

Balance  of  Payments 

During  the  pieriod  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war  and  especially  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  most 
important  factors  affecting  the  balance  of  pay¬ 
ments  of  Mexico  have  been  the  cutting  off  of  all 
important  sources  of  supply  in  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  the  conversion  of  the  United 
States  economy  to  w’ar  production,  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  Mexican  production  in  strategic  mater¬ 
ials,  the  increase  in  exports  to  the  United  States, 
and — in  the  latter  part  of  the  period — a  large 
flow  of  capital  from  other  financial  centers, 
principally  the  United  States,  to  Mexico. 

Mexico  had  in  earlier  years  purchased  much  of 
her  industrial  equipment  and  manufactured 
products  from  the  United  States,  but  she  had  also 
established  spiecialized  sources  of  supply  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East.  Thus,  when  these  overseas 
sources  were  cut  off,  Mexico  and  other  nations  in 
this  Hemisphere  turned  to  the  United  States  as 
the  only  nation  capable  of  filling  industrial  needs. 
Unfortunately,  these  demands  occurred  at  the 
time  when  the  United  States  was  convening  her 
vast  industrial  plant  to  war  purposes.  The  United 
States  might  have  been  able  to  supply  all  the 
civilian  needs  of  this  Hemisphere  under  notmal 
conditions,  but  she  could  not  act  as  chief  arsenal 
of  the  United  Nations  as  well.  The  choice  was 
obvious — victory  was  far  more  important  than 
trade.  The  United  States,  therefore,  adopted  the 
jxjlicy  of  putting  war  needs  first  and  of  sharing 
the  balance  available  for  the  needs  of  her  civilian 
population  with  other  friendly  nations. 
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The  availability  of  transportation  soon  became 
an  important  factor  in  the  allocation  of  existing 
supplies;  but,  as  Mexico  and  the  United  States 
could  exchange  goods  by  overland  routes,  their 
mutual  trade  was  disturbed  to  a  minor  extent  by 
diversion  of  ocean  and  coastwise  shipping.  In 
spite  of  this  relative  advantage,  the  amounts  and 
types  of  goods  available  for  export  to  Mexico  fell 
far  below  Mexico’s  needs.  Meanwhile,  the  full 
coop)eration  of  Mexico  in  achieving  the  maximum 
production  of  strategic  materials  as  her  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  war  effort  of  the  United  Nations,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  economic  and  transportation 
difficulties  involved,  was  evidencing  itself  in  im- 
p)orts  into  the  United  States  fiom  Mexico.  Im¬ 
ports  into  the  United  States  from  Mexico  in  the 
calendar  year  1941,  according  to  United  States 
statistics,  amounted  to  5141,000,000,  inclusive  of 
silver  valued  at  526,000,000,  and  gold  valued  at 
517,000,000.  For  the  calendar  year  1942  the 
total  was  5179,000,000,  including  527,000,000  of 
silver  and  540,000,000  of  gold;  and  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1943  imports  were  approximately 
573,000,000,  of  which  56,000,000  consisted  of 
silver  and  51,000,000  of  gold. 

During  the  same  fwriods,  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Mexico,  according  to  United 
States  statistics,  were  as  follows;  1941,  5159,- 
000,000;  1942,  5147,000,000;  first  four  months 
1943, 559,000,000  (inclusive  of  59,000,000  of  gold). • 
It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  1941  Mexico 
purchased  United  .States  products  to  a  higher 
dollar  value  than  in  any  previous  year,  except 
1920  and  1921.  Thus,  during  1942  and  the  early 
part  of  1943,  imports  into  the  United  States  from 
Mexico,  inclusive  of  silver  and  gold,  exceeded 
exports  from  the  United  .States  to  Mexico,  whereas 
during  1941  the  trade  had  resulted  in  a  surplus  of 
exp)orts  to  Mexico.  The  total  trade  of  Mexico,  as 
revealed  by  Mexican  statistics,  showed  similar 
trends  during  these  fx-riexls.  A  typical  excess  of 
exports  was  converted  into  an  excess  of  imports  in 

1941  as  a  result  of  a  record  volume  of  impejrts 
combined  with  a  reduction  in  exports,  while  in 

1942  and  the  early  part  of  1943  changes  in  the 
opptjsitc  directions  produced  a  surplus  of  exports. 

Although  the  surplus  of  Mexican  expK)rts  over 
imprjrts  has  Ix-en  reflected  in  the  increase  in 
Mexico’s  monetary  reserves,  the  Commission  finds 
that  an  important  factor  contributing  to  the 
sharp  increase  in  Mexico's  holdings  of  dollar 
exchange  and  gold  in  late  1942  and  in  1943  is  a 
large  capital  movement.  The  movement  repre- 

•  '!  he  figures  given  do  not  irulude  earmarking  oper¬ 
ations. 


sents  the  repatriation  of  Mexican  balances,  the 
transfer  of  refugee  funds  from  other  financial 
centers,  and  a  strong  transfer  of  the  funds  of 
United  States  citizens.  Recent  information  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  force  of  the  movement  w’as  moder¬ 
ated  by  the  announcement,  at  the  end  of  May,  of 
the  renewal  of  the  Mexican-United  States  Stabili¬ 
zation  Agreement. 

As  has  been  indicated,  the  Commission  believes 
that  the  inflow  of  capital,  the  increase  in  exports, 
and  the  restricted  availability  of  important  items 
which  Mexico  wishes  to  purchase  abroad  have  all 
contributed  to  the  existing  balance-of-payments 
situation.  In  more  normal  times  a  favorable 
trade  balance  accompanied  by  a  strong  inward 
capital  movement  would  provide  Mexico  with  the 
financial  resources  needed  to  foster  a  rapid  de¬ 
velopment  of  its  economy.  These  resources, 
whose  full  utilization  is  limited  by  the  war,  will 
be  of  great  use  to  Mexico  in  the  post-war  period. 

Naturally,  the  Commission,  in  tracing  the 
effects  of  Mexico’s  trade  position  and  capital 
movements  has  had  occasion  to  examine  in  detail 
some  related  as’jx’cts  of  Mexico’s  economic  jx)si- 
tion.  It  has  given  particular  attention  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  circulation  and  rapidly  rising  bank 
deposits  and  the  movement  in  prices.  The 
Commission  has  been  informed  of  several  remedial 
measures  already  in  process  or  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Government  of  Mexico. 

At  the  present  time  the  factors  operative  in  the 
Mexican  economy  are  subject  to  very  rapid 
changes.  The  Commission  notes  with  satisfaction 
that  the  recent  renewal  of  the  Mexican-United 
States  Stabilization  Agreement  contemplates  con¬ 
sultation  between  the  Secretarfa  de  Hacienda  of 
Mexico  and  the  Treasury  Department  of  the 
United  States. 


CONCLU.SION 

The  Commission  Ix-lievcs  that  the  sfycific 
projects  which  it  has  recommended  will  constitute 
an  important  contribution  to  Mexico’s  economy. 
The  programs,  while  well  conceived,  arc  of 
necessity  limited  in  scop)e.  But  it  should  be 
emphasized  that  industrial  and  transportation 
equipment  available  today  in  few  cases  represents 
the  latest  and  most  efficient  designs.  Wartime 
discoveries  and  wartime  techniques  will  have  a 
marked  effect  on  practically  every  phase  of 
industry  and  transpKirtation.  Mexico  will  have 
the  Ix'nefit  of  these  developments  when  it  Ix-comes 
possible  fully  to  equip  her  industries  and  her 
expanded  transportation  system. 

The  recommendations  c«)vtring  current  require- 
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merits  and  maintenance,  espiecially  the  allocations 
urged  for  repair  parts,  should  serve  to  keep 
Mexico’s  civilian  economy  operating  on  a  war¬ 
time  basis. 

The  information  given  to  the  Commission 
concerning  Mexico’s  long-range  development 
programs  has  been  doubly  useful.  It  has  served 
as  background  for  the  recommendations  for 
current  action  and  has  pointed  the  way  to  the 
complete  economic  cooperation  which  should 
follow  the  war  and  the  immediate  reconstruction 
period. 

The  recommendations  on  the  development  of 
the  tourist  industry  in  the  post-war  period  are 
based  on  the  fact  that  a  well-developed  tourist 
trade  lx*tween  the  two  countries  will  add  ma¬ 
terially  to  their  national  incomes  and  on  the 
belief  of  the  Commission  that  such  a  movement 
will  yield  a  true  appreciation  by  the  residents  of 
each  country  of  the  culture  and  economic  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  other.  The  Commission  is  impressed 
particularly  by  the  mutual  advantages  of  a 
systematic  exchange  of  students,  teachers  and 
technicians. 

The  Commission  strongly  recommends  the 
working  out  of  detailed  plans  for  the  devclopnrent 
of  all  phasis  of  Mexico’s  economy.  Agricultural 
production,  transportation,  power,  production, 
and  general  industrial  development  all  have  great 
possibilities.  As  a  result  of  the  war,  Mexico  is 
acquiring  reserves  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
their  rapid  development.  Close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  Governments  and  citizens  of  the  two 
countries  will  assure  the  accomplishment  of  the 
full  programs.  Where  governmental  credit  may 
be  required,  as  in  the  past,  the  appropriate 
governmental  agencies  of  the  two  nations  will 
work  out  ways  and  means  of  accomplishing  the 
desired  results.  In  the  field  of  private  investment, 
mutually  satisfactory  cooprerative  arrangements 
offer  even  greater  possibilities.  The  days  of  ex¬ 
ploitation  or  economic  imperialism,  whether  by 
nations  or  by  powerful  private  groups  are  past — 
no  future  Mexican  or  United  .States  Government 
will  condone  or  pi'rmit  their  reappearance.  But 
now  industries  primarily  designed  to  serve  Mexi¬ 
co’s  own  needs  which  combine  Mexican  resources, 
equipment,  capital  and  technical  skills  with  those 
of  the  United  .States  offer  a  fruitful  field  for  the 
best  type  of  economic  cooperation. 

Industrialization  will  raise  the  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  Mexico.  The  industrial  worker  will  be 
able  to  buy  more  of  the  products  of  agriculture, 
the  agricultural  worker  will  lx‘  able  to  buy  more 
of  the  products  of  industry,  and  their  combined 


productive  and  purchasing  power  will  enable 
Mexico  to  widen  its  markets  and  increase  its 
purchases  from  other  nations.  These  obvious 
economic  truths  can  become  actualities  more 
quickly  in  this  Hemisphere  than  in  perhaps  any 
other  portion  of  the  world,  and  certainly  no 
greater  possibilities  exist  than  in  the  case  of 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  Their  proximity 
and  the  demonstrated  interdependence  of  their 
economies  offer  possibilities  for  constructive  eco¬ 
nomic  cooperation  which  arc  unequalled.  Their 
example  and  their  continued  cooperation  may 
well  set  the  standard  for  the  world  of  tomorrow. 

In  closing,  the  members  of  the  Commission  wish 
to  express  their  appreciation  to  President  Avila 
Camacho  and  to  President  Roosevelt  for  the  un¬ 
usual  oppKJrtunity  for  service  which  the  work  of 
the  Commission  offered. 

The  information  covering  every  phase  of  Mexi¬ 
can  economy  which  has  been  made  available  so 
freely  to  the  Commission  constitutes  a  nucleus  of 
understanding  and  a  sound  basis  for  cooperation 
which  will  be  of  great  value  to  both  nations. 

Finally,  the  Commission  wishes  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  promptly  devising  procedures 
which  will  expedite  putting  into  opieration  the 
recommendations  contained  in  this  program  of 
economic  cooperation. 

Late  in  .\ugust  1943  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  announced  the  appointment  of 
their  respective  members  to  serve  o.n  the 
Industrial  Commission  established  by 
Mexico  as  a  result  of  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  aliove  report.  Mexico’s 
members  are  Licenciado  Primo  \’illa 
Michel,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Coordina¬ 
tion  and  Development  of  Production; 
Ingenicro  pA-aristo  .\raiza,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
Mexico  and  General  Manager  of  the 
Monterrey  Steel  Works;  and  Salvador 
L^garte,  a  well-knoMn  banker.  The  Hon- 
orable  Wayne  C.  Taylor,  L’ndcr  Secretary 
of  Commerce;  the  Honorable  Nelson  .\. 
Rockefeller,  Coordinator  of  Inter-.\meri- 
can  .Xfl'airs  and  Chairman  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Commi.ssion;  and 
Thomas  H.  Lockett,  Counselor  of  Embassy 
for  Economic  .Affairs  in  Mexico  City, 
represent  the  Lmited  States. 


The  Study  of  English 
in  Latin  American  Universities 

BEX  FREDERIC  CARRL'THERS 
Education  Adviser,  Office  oj  Inter-American  Affairs 


So  much  has  Ix'cn  written  on  the  sulijcct 
of  the  phenomenal  growth  of  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  Portustuese  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  level  in  the  United  States  that  we 
have  almost  lost  sight  of  the  comple¬ 
mentary  development  of  Enelish  studies 
in  the  universities  of  Latin  America. 

Consideration  of  this  question  should  l)e 
prefaced  with  a  few  general  observations 
on  the  inherent  differences  in  university 
instruction,  curricula,  aims,  and  levels  in 
the  .Americas,  It  should  be  clear  that  the 
general  lilieral  arts  training  given  in  the 
undergraduate  courses  of  United  States 
colleges  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  secondary 
school  in  Latin  .America,  which  sometimes 
is  equivalent  not  only  to  the  United  States 
high  school  but  also  to  the  first  two  years 
of  college  or  university.  It  is  the  secondary 
school  that  grants  the  baccalaureate 
degree,  leaving  to  the  university  the  pro¬ 
fessional  degrees  in  law,  medicine,  den¬ 
tistry,  engineering,  pharmacy,  and  so  on. 
To  obtain  this  baccalaureate  degree  the 
Latin  American  .student  usually  follows  a 
rigid  currictilum  without  electives,  oblig¬ 
ing  him  to  study  Greek,  Latin,  or  both, 
and  take  two,  three,  four,  five  or  six  years 
of  at  least  one  modern  foreign  language. 

For  many  years  French  was  the  favored 
foreign  language  in  Latin. American  second¬ 
ary  schools  as  it  was  in  the  United  States. 
The  temporary  eclipse  of  the  [rolitical 
power  of  France  has  not  caused  the  study 
of  the  French  language  and  literature  to 
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lose  much  pojnilarity  among  our  neigh¬ 
bors.  and  the  language  of  Molicrc  still 
holds  its  own  in  the  secondary  schools  and 
universities  of  the  other  .American  repub¬ 
lics.  Nevertheless  the  most  noticeable 
language  trend  in  those  countries  is 
toward  establishing  English  on  a  basis,  for 
the  first  time,  of  equality  with  other 
languages.  • 

The  universities  of  Latin  .America,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  government  institu¬ 
tions  with  varying  degrees  of  autonomy. 
They  are  ojx'n  to  all  citizens  who  possess 
the  ncces.sary  academic  qualifications  for 
enrollment  in  one  of  the  professional 
sch(K)ls  looking  toward  the  completion  of 
the  fixed  cirrriculum  for  the  respective 
degree.  Often  it  is  assumed  that  the  first- 
year  student  ah'cady  possesses  a  command 
of  English,  French,  or  German  suffreient 
to  enable  him  to  read  materials  relating 
to  his  course.  In  many  cases,  however, 
the  uni\  ersity  authorities  .seem  to  recognize 
that  the  secondary  school  training  is  not 
adequate  for  this  purpose,  and  therefore 
requin  of  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
the  humanities  some  university  study  of  at 
least  one  naxlern  foreign  language.  Re¬ 
quirements  for  advanced  degrees  fre¬ 
quently  include  comprehensive  modern 
foreign  language  examinations. 

In  almost  every  university  where  there  is 
a  strong  Faculty  of  Humanities  or  Faculty 
of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  instruction  in 
English  is  offered,  if  not  required;  and  in 
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A  BL'ILOING  OF  THF  UNIVERSITY  OF  CHILE 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  in  F^nt^lish  offered  at  the  University,  residents  of  Santiatto  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  courses  in  the  Chile-L’nited  States  Institute. 


sidfration.  At  the  L'niversity  of  La  Plata 
the  Faculty  of  Hutiianities  and  Educational 
Sciences  offers  an  Finc;Iish  major  for 
secondary  school  teachers.  Flic  Social 
Institute  of  tlic  L'niversity  of  the  Littoral 
offers  courses  in  English  for  adults  through 
its  ‘*|)opular  universities”  (evening  courses) 
at  Rosario  and  Santa  Fc.  1  he  Littoral 
also  assumes  a  reading  knowledge  of 
English  for  most  of  its  diKtoratcs  in  stx'ial 
sciences  and  the  humanities. 

Fhe  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
of  the  l'niversity  of  Fueuman  offers 
diplomas  f»)r  teachei's  of  nuKlern  languages 
(French.  English,  (Jerman.  or  Italian), 
and  also  provides  a  fovn  th-year  coui'se  m 
I’nited  States  histoiy  aiul  literature  for 
English  majors.  Fhe  Faculty  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  in  the  same  university  requires  for 
graduation  a  reading  knowledge  of  Eng- 


a  few  ca.si's  work  in  English  literature  is 
also  given.  A  cursory  examination  of  the 
recently  available  courses  of  study  in  the 
most  prominent  centers  of  higher  learning 
in  the  other  Americas,  together  with  a 
statement  of  each  country's  requirement 
in  mcxlern  languages  for  the  secondary 
sclxxils.  reveals  the  following  situation: 


Argentina 

In  .Argentina  some  laiglish  courses  are 
available  in  the  six  prominent  universities 
of  Buenos  .\ires,  ('.ordoba.  La  Plata,  Fhe 
Littoral.  Tueuman,  and  Caiyo.  Fhe  I’ni- 
versity  of  Buenos  .\ires  offers  laiglish  in  its 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  and  in 
its  Philology  Institute.  Fhe  l’niversity  of 
(’ordoba  has  an  Institute  of  Nhxlern 
Languages  in  which  I'.nglish,  (Jerman, 
French,  and  Italian  receive  principal  con- 
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lish  or  German.  The  Faculty  of  Phi¬ 
losophy  and  Letters  of  the  L’niversity  of 
C.uyo  (Mendoza)  has  a  School  of  Modern 
Languages  in  which  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  English  grammar,  pho¬ 
netics,  and  United  States  civilization  and 
literature.  The  university’s  Schools  of 
Agriculture  and  Engineering  both  require 
of  their  students  some  study  of  English. 
This  university  has  recently  opened  an 
Institute  of  United  States  Studies. 

The  metropolitan  center  of  Buenos  Aires 
also  has  a  National  Institute  for  Teachers 
of  Modern  Languages  that  is  independent 
of  the  University  of  Buenos  Aires. 

The  secondary  school  course  of  study  for 
Argentina  prescribes  three  years  of  English 
or  French  for  the  baccalaureate  degree. 

Bolivia 

In  Bolivia,  English  is  required  of  the 
engineering  and  polytcchnical  students  at 
the  Technical  University  of  Oruro.  The 
same  is  true  of  students  of  mining  and 
petroleum  engineering  at  the  Autonomous 
L’niversity  of  San  Agustin.  also  located  in 
Oruro.  The  University  of  San  Francisco 
Xavier  at  Sucre  sponsors  a  Language 
Academy  in  which  English  is  taught,  and 
at  the  University  of  San  Andres  in  La  Paz 
students  of  the  Institutes  of  Biological 
Sciences,  Exact  Sciences,  and  Social 
Sciences  may  offer  English  in  fulfillment 
of  language  requirements. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Bolivia  require 
of  their  graduates  six  years  of  English  and 
six  years  of  French. 

Brazil 

In  the  Portuguese-speaking  republic  of 
Brazil  three  of  the  major  centers  of  higher 
learning  offer  .some  instruction  in  English. 
At  the  University  of  Brazil  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  National  Faculty  of  Philos¬ 
ophy  offers  a  major  in  Germanic  lan¬ 
guages,  which  includes  courses  in  English 


and  .\merican  literature  as  well  as  courses  I 
in  grammar.  The  L’niversity  of  Sao  I 
Paulo's  associated  Escola  Liire  de  Sociologia  I 
e  Bolilica  has  a  department  of  modern  |j 
languages  offering  two  years  of  English  or  [ 
German.  The  L’niversity  of  Porto  .Megre  [ 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  offers  f 
English,  French,  and  German  in  its  it 
Faculty  of  Education,  Sciences  and  Liter-  jl 
ature. 

The  secondary  school  graduate  in  Brazil 
must  take,  in  the  basic  course,  five  years 
of  French  and  three  years  of  English  or 
German.  He  must  add  two  more  years 
of  English  or  German  during  the  two 
years  of  the  supplementary  secondary’  ' 
course  for  the  baccalaureate  degree, 

Chile 

At  the  University  of  Chile  (Santiago), 
the  Advanced  Institute  of  the  Humanities 
offers  English,  French,  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man.  In  the  department  of  Germanic 
philology  there  are  courses  provided  in 
English  grammar,  composition,  conversa¬ 
tion,  linguistics,  and  classical  and  mixlern 
literature. 

The  L’niversity  of  Concepcion  in  south¬ 
ern  Chile  also  has  an  Advanced  Institute 
of  Humanities  in  which  English,  French, 
Italian,  and  German  are  taught  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  the  National  L’niver¬ 
sity. 

The  Catholic  L’niversity  of  C'hile 
(Santiago)  requires  English  of  its  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Science  and 
Mathematics  and  in  the  Faculty  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Economic  .Sciences.  In  the  | 
latter  the  required  English  course  is  four 
years.  In  this  same  university  the  Poly- 
technical  Industrial  Institute  requires 
English  in  the  course  for  majors  in  chem¬ 
istry. 

The  Chilean  secondary  schools  require 
six  years  of  English  or  German  and  five 
years  of  French  or  Italian. 
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Colombia 

I  The  National  University  of  Colombia 
j|  (Bogota)  requires  two  years  of  English  or 
[  French  in  the  School  of  Diplomatic  and 
{|  Consular  Service  of  the  Faculty  of  Law. 

«  The  Faculty  of  Engineering  requires  one 
i|  or  two  years  of  technical  English.  The 
Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Architecture 
require  one  year  of  English,  while  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Agronomy  must  have 
one  semester  of  technical  English. 

.■\t  the  University  of  El  Cauca  (Popayan), 
the  Faculty  of  Engineering  requires  a 
year  of  English  and  a  year  of  French  in 
the  preparatory  course,  while  the  Faculty 
of  Law  obliges  its  prclegal  students  to 
elect  a  year  of  English,  French,  or  Latin. 

The  University  of  Nariiio  (Pasto)  requires 
two  years  of  technical  English  from  students 
in  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  The  Uni- 
versidad  Catolica  Bolivariana  (Medellin) 
ex|>ects  the  students  in  its  Faculty  of 
C.liemistry  to  take  a  year  of  technical 
English  and  students  in  the  University  of 
Cartagena  Faculty  of  Medicine  must 
likewise  have  at  least  one  year  of  English. 

Two  years  of  English  language  and  two 
years  of  French  language  as  well  as  a  two- 
year  study  of  English  and  French  litera¬ 
ture  arc  required  to  satisfy  the  secondary 
sch(K)l  requirements  for  graduation  in 
Colombia. 

Costa  Rica 

The  University  of  Costa  Rica  (San 
Jose)  requires  two  years  of  English  in  the 
School  of  .\grieulture  and  the  School  of 
Dental  SurgeiA’,  while  the  Seluxils  of 
Education.  Sciences,  and  Engineering  now 
require  at  least  one  year  of  English. 

The  Costa  Rican  secondan,-  scluxils 
make  compulsor\-  four  years  of  English 
and  three  years  of  I'rench,  with  the  jirovi.so 
tliat  the  student  may  choose  Ix'tween  the 
two  languages  for  an  additional  year  of 
study  in  the  last  year  of  secondary  work. 


Cuba 

The  University  of  Habana  offers  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters  a 
sur\ey  of  English  and  German  literatures 
given  in  Spanish,  but  requires  technical 
English  of  students  in  the  Faculty  of  Sugar 
and  .Agricultural  Engineering.  In  the 
School  of  Social  Sciences  and  Diplomatic 
and  Consular  Law,  Habana  requires  two 
years  of  Ixith  English  and  French.  English 
is  offered  as  an  elective  in  the  School  of 
Commercial  Sciences  at  this  university. 

The  Cuban  secondary  schools  require 
three  years  of  English  or  French. 

Dominican  Republic 

The  University  of  Santo  Domingo  offers 
in  the  department  of  modern  languages  of 
its  Faculty  of  Philosophy  two  years  of 
English  grammar,  one  year  of  English 
literature,  and  paiallel  courses  in  French 
and  Italian. 

The  Dominican  secondary  school  re¬ 
quirement  is  three  years  of  English  and 
one  year  of  French. 

Ecuador 

An  English  elective  is  offered  in  the 
Engineering  School  of  the  Central  Lmi- 
versity  (Quito),  and  courses  in  English 
language  and  literature  are  provided  in 
the  Advanced  Institute  of  Pedagogy  and 
Letters,  which  is  a  center  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing  independent  of  the  national  university. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Ecuador  re¬ 
quire  four  years  of  English  or  French. 

Honduras 

Two  years  of  English  are  required  of 
students  in  the  Faculty  of  Physical  Science 
and  Mathematics  at  the  Central  L'niver- 
sity  of  Honduras  (I’egucigalpa). 

Five  years  of  English  and  three  years  of 
French  are  required  of  students  who  com- 
jilete  the  .secondary  school  course  of  .study 
in  Honduras. 
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In  Mexico  the  Ent'lish  offerings  in 
centers  of  higher  learning  are  more  exten¬ 
sive  than  elsewhere.  The  National  Uni¬ 
versity's  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
provides  various  courses  in  English.  The 
School  of  Uommerce  requires  four  years 
of  English  and  one  or  two  years  of  French 
for  the  diploma  of  Public  .Accountant  and 
Auditor,  and  four  years  of  English  for  the 
diploma  of  C^ommcrcial  .Accountant.  The 
Faculty  of  Sciences  expects  its  candidates 
for  degrees  in  mathematics,  physics,  biol¬ 
ogy,  chemistry,  astronomy,  astrophysics, 
geology,  and  geophysics  to  pass  two  com¬ 
prehensive  language  examinations:  one  in 
English  and  one  in  French,  German,  or 
Italian.  For  some  of  the  advanced  degrees 
given  by  the  National  University  three 
years'  study  of  two  modern  languages  and 
their  literatures  is  compulsory. 


The  Workers'  University  requires  a  year 
of  English  and  one  of  French  in  the  School 
of  Municipal  Engineering,  and  offers  some 
instruction  in  English,  German,  Russian, 
and  French  in  its  School  of  Languages. 
The  School  of  .Anthropology  requires  two 
years  each  of  English,  French,  and  Ger¬ 
man,  and  one  semester  of  linguistics. 

The  preparatory  divisions  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  San  Luis  Potosi  require  two  years  of 
English  or  French  in  the  physico-chemical 
and  physico-mathematical  science  courses. 
The  School  of  Commerce  in  this  univer¬ 
sity  requires  four  years  of  English  and  two 
years  of  French. 

The  L'niversity  of  Guadalajara  requires 
two  or  three  years  of  English  in  the  School 
of  C’.ommcrce  and  one  or  two  years  in  the 
PolytechnicKTl  Institute. 

In  the  professional  courses  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Polvtechnical  Institute  in  Mexico 


THE  MEDICAL  SCHOOL,  PORT-AU-PRINCE 

Medical  .students  speaking  French,  Spanish  or  Portuguese  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  he  altle  to  read 

technical  Itooks  in  English. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SAN  MARCOS,  LIMA 

Founded  in  1551,  this  University  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Americas.  Its  students 
carry  on  the  tradition  of  Peruvian  culture. 


City,  three  years’  study  of  Entrlish  is  ex-  some  of  the  two-year  major  sequences 
pected  of  topoe;raphic  and  hydrographic  above  the  basic  level.  French,  however, 
engineers  in  the  School  of  Mechanical  and  is  required  in  most  of  these. 

Electrical  Engineering.  The  same  type  of 
engineers  in  the  School  of  Engineering 
and  .\rchitecture,  however,  need  complete 
only  one  year  of  English  study.  In  the 
Schtxil  of  Biological  Sciences,  Ixjtanists, 
zoologists,  entomologists,  and  zymological, 
bacteriological,  and  parasitological  chem¬ 
ists  are  expected  to  complete  two  years  of 
English  study,  while  the  physical  and 
social  anthropologists  must  have  two  years 
of  English  and  two  years  of  French  or 
German.  In  the  School  of  Social  Work 
and  Domestic  Science,  professional  social 
workers  must  complete  three  years’  study 
of  English. 

English  is  not  required  on  the  secondary 
school  level  in  Mexico,  but  three  years  of 
the  language  are  offered  as  electives  in  the 
three-year  basic  secondary  school  course. 

French  is  also  an  elective  on  the  basic 
secondary  level.  English  is  also  offered  in 


Panama 

The  National  University  of  Panama, 
now  the  site  of  the  Inter-.\merican  Uni¬ 
versity,  offers  an  ambitious  program  of 
English  studies,  particularly  in  the  Insti* 
tute  of  General  Culture  of  the  Faculty  of 
Philosophy  and  Letters.  A  knowledge  of 
English  and  one  other  modern  language  is 
required  by  all  the  university  schools.  The 
Faculty  of  Philosopy  and  Letters  requires 
two  years  of  English  and  two  years  of 
French  in  most  of  its  departments;  there 
are  four-year  courses  leading  to  a  second¬ 
ary  teacher's  diploma  in  Spanish,  English, 
or  French.  Students  of  medicine,  law,  or 
science  must  have  two  years  of  English. 
The  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  an  addi¬ 
tional  requirement  of  two  years  of  French. 
Engineering  and  economics  majors  must 
take  from  one  to  three  years  of  English. 
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Panama  requires  six  years  of  English  on 
the  general  secondary  level. 

Peru 

The  University  of  San  Marcos  (Lima) 
requires  two  years  of  English  or  French  in 
the  general  culture  section  of  the  Faculty 
of  Letters  and  Pedagogy.  A  similar  re¬ 
quirement  e.xists  in  the  Faculty  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  Sciences,  while  the  Institute  of 
Commercial  Sciences  demands  three  years 
of  English  and  three  years  of  another  mod¬ 
ern  language.  In  the  university’s  Fac¬ 
ulty  of  Biological,  Physical,  and  Mathe¬ 
matical  Sciences  a  year  of  French,  German, 
or  English  must  be  taken  in  the  pre-dcntal 
and  pre-pharmaceutical  courses.  Two 
years  of  English  must  be  taken  by  the  pre¬ 
medical  students  in  this  Faculty.  For  the 
doctorate  in  mathematics,  biologx',  physi¬ 
cal  sciences,  or  physico-geological  sciences, 
four  years  of  English  or  French  must  be 
taken.  Requirements  in  the  various  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Peru 
(Lima)  and  the  provincial  universities  of 
Trujillo,  Cuzco,  and  .-Xrequipa  are,  by  law, 
identical  with  those  of  the  L'niversity  of 
San  Marcos.  The  National  School  of 
Engineering  (Lima)  has  a  two-year  Eng¬ 
lish  requirement  for  its  graduates,  besides 
one  year  of  French. 

The  secondary  .schools  of  Peru  require 
six  years  of  English,  French,  German  or 
Italian  for  graduation. 

Venezuela  and  other  countries 

The  Pedagogical  Institute,  or  Teachers 
College,  in  Caracas,  some  of  whose 
courses  are  similar  to  those  in  a  liberal 
arts  college,  offers  instruction  in  English. 
•Mthough  to  the  best  of  the  writer’s  know¬ 
ledge  there  is  no  formal  English  instruc¬ 
tion  offered  in  the  other  institutions  of 


higher  learning  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Uruguay,  or 
V’enezuela,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
authorities  in  those  countries  are  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  its  lack.  In  several  of  them  there 
are  many  popular  programs  of  English  in¬ 
struction  under  way  in  cultural  institutes  ’ 
and  in  the  extra-curricular  activities  of 
the  universities. 

The  secondary  school  requirements  in 
modern  languages  of  the  above-named 
republics  are  as  follows; 

El  .Salvador  3  years  of  English,  2  of 

French 

Guatemala  2  years  of  English,  2  of 

French 

Haiti  (French-speaking)  at  least  2  years  of  English, 
Spanish  elective 
3  years  of  English,  3  of 
French 

5  years  of  English  or 
French 

3  years  of  English,  4  of 
French 

2  years  of  English,  2  of 
French  in  the  basic  4-ycar 
course;  2  years  of  English 
and  2  of  French  in  the  2- 
year  major  sequence  in 
philosophy  and  letters. 

The  trend  as  a  whole  is  encouraging  and 
constantly  moving  toward  implementing 
resolution  No.  76,  adopted  at  the  Lima 
Conference  of  the  American  Republics 
(1938),  which  urged  the  teaching  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  French,  the 
languages  of  the  American  nations,  in  all 
the  schools  of  the  Western  Hemisjihere  as 
a  basis  for  a  more  complete  understand¬ 
ing  among  the  peoples  of  the  twenty- 
one  republics. 

*  1  he  extensive  program  of  English  teaching  in 
cultural  institutes,  some  of  lehich  have  many  hundreds 
of  students  who  are  not  ivorking  for  credits  or  degrees, 
merits  an  entire  article,  which  it  is  hoped  to  publish  in 
the  near  future. — Editor. 


Nicaragua 
Paraguay 
U  ruguay 
Wnczucla 


Spanish  Page 


La  Pandorga 


Al  caer  setiembre,  junto  con  las  primeras 
golondrinas  asomaban  en  cl  cielo  del 
suburbio  las  primeras  pandorgas. 

De  todos  los  Juegos  infantiles,  el  de  la 
pandorga  siempre  me  ha  parecido  el  mas 
simbolico.  Hay  en  efecto,  encerrado  en 
ese  deporte  de  suburbio,  todo  un  simbolo 
del  eterno  afan  del  hombre  por  rcmontarse 
a  alturas  cada  vez  mas  remotas. 

Porque  es  verdad  cjue  cuando  veiamos  a 
nuesira  pandorga  siibir  airosa  jirendida  al 
hilo  l(i  (pic  lialiamos  del  viejo  almaeenero 
de  la  escjuina,  con  la  imaginacidn  volaba- 
nios  tambien  nosolros  y  nos  senliainos  llo- 
tar  en  el  cielo  dialano. 

Muchas  veces  me  detuve  a  pensar  en  la 
inmensa  variedad  de  pandorgas  que  se 
elevaban  cada  larde  en  el  suburbio. 
Era  una  variedad  que  parecia  copiada  a 
la  vida  misma.  Por  ejemplo,  habia  un 
tipo  de  pandorga,  proletario  y  humilde, 
que  Gregorio  y  Tomasito,  los  dos  hijos  de 
la  muda  Francisca,  hacian  de  papel  de 
estrasa.  Era  cl  famoso  “cuadrulle”  anti- 
estetico  y  modesto  que  se  elevaba  apenas 
diez  metros  del  nivcl  del  suelo  y  jamas 
lograba  esiabilizarse. 

Despues  venian  las  “bombas,”  airosas 
pandorgas  de  variados  colores,  que  re- 


rnontaban  el  vuelo  entre  la  admiracion  de 
una  ruidosa  hinchada  infantil,  y  subian 
.  .  .  subian  .  .  .  como  los  suehos  nues- 
tros,  hasta  quedar  hechas  un  punto  en  el 
infinite. 

Nosotros  soliamos  mandarles  cartas  a  los 
Reyes,  anticipandonos  a  los  mensajes  de 
los  nines  ricos,  y  utilizando  el  hilo  16  que 
sujetaba  a  nuestras  “bombas.”  Estas 
“cartas”  consistian  en  una  esquela  mal 
trazada  sobre  un  pedazo  cualquiera  de 
papel  al  dial  haciainos  un  orificiu,  pa- 
sando  lurgo  el  hilo.  Despues,  con  unos 
niovimicntos  rilmicus  e  indescribibles, 
haciainos  que  el  papel  remontase  lenta- 
mente,  hasta  la  pandorga  misma.  En  ese 
instante  todos  estabamos  seguros  de  que 
Caspar,  Melchor  o  Baltasar  *  leian  nues- 
tros  mensajes  con  profunda  atencion  y 
eran  dispuestos  a  satisfacer  nuestros  deseos 
en  el  prdximo  mes  de  enero,  ^  cuando  con 
angustia  y  placer  aunados  en  una  mezcla 
extrana,  poniamos  nuestros  viejos  zapatos 
sobre  el  alfeizar  de  la  ventana  a  la  espera 
anhelante  de  los  lindos  juguetes  que  nos 
traerian  los  Reyes. — MiXA-i. 

•  Los  tres  reyts  magos. 

*  El  6  de  enero  es  el  Din  de  los  Reyes,  o  Epifania. 
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To  KEEP  the  readers  of  the  Bulletin  in¬ 
formed  of  the  various  measures  dealing 
with  the  war  and  its  effects  taken  by  the 
American  Republics  since  the  United 
States  was  attacked  by  Japan  on  De¬ 
cember  7,  1941,  a  continuing  list  is  being 
compiled  of  laws,  decrees,  acts,  orders, 
and  resolutions  published  in  official  ga¬ 
zettes  or  noted  in  other  publications 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union. 
While  it  is  attempted  to  make  each 
monthly  installment  of  the  compilation 
as  complete  as  possible,  it  is  inevitable 
that  some  measures  should  be  omitted, 
because  of  uncertain  mails,  the  delay  in 
receiving  recent  issues  of  official  papers, 
and  other  difficulties. 


When  a  reference  stands  by  itself  in 
parenthesis,  it  is  the  official  source  for  an 
item  for  which  an  unofficial  source  was 
previously  given.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  numbering  of  the  measures  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  issues,  items  listed  in 
this  number  whose  dates  fall  between 
those  of  measures  already  published  arc 
inserted  with  letters  following  the  number 
{e.  g.,  2a). 

The  official  gazettes  of  the  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  countries  are  as  follows:  Argentina, 
Boletin  Oficial;  Brazil,  Diario  Oficial;  Chile, 
Diario  Oficial;  Colombia,  Diario  Oficial; 
Costa  Rica,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Cuba,  Gacela 
Oficial;  Dominican  Republic,  Gaceta  Oficial; 
El  Salvador,  Diario  Oficial:  Ecuador,  Registro 


Severances  of  Diplomatic  Relations,  Declarations  of  War,  and  Adherences  to  the  Joint  Declaration 

by  the  United  Nations 


StVEBAK'CBS  or  DIPLOMATIC  RBLATIONS 

Declarations  or  War 

Adherence  i’ 

to  the  Joint  P. 

Declara¬ 
tion  by  the  I 

United  Na¬ 
tions  ! 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

Vichy 

France 

Germany 
and  Italy 

Japan 

Bulgaria 

Hungary 

Rumania 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-19-41 

1-28-42 

1-28-42 

1-20-43 

12-8-41 

4-7-43 

8-22-42 

4-7-43 

(') 

5-18-43 

Chile . 

5-18-43 

11-26-42 

fHHHB 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

12-9-41 

12-8-41 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

11-9-42 

Dominican  Rc- 

1-29-42 

1-29-42 

1 1-26-42 
11-16-42 
11-12-42 
11-10-42 
11-13-42 
11-10-42 

11-13-42 

11-13-42 

12-12-41 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-12-41 

5-22-42 

12-11-41 

12-12-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

12-8-41 

5-22-42 

12-8-41 

12-7-41 

1-1-42 
1-1-42  » 

1-1-42 
1-1-42  ! 

6-14-42  j 

1-1-42 

1-1-42 

12-24-41 

12-11-41 

12-8-Ul 

B-1 2-20^1 
H-1 2-1 9-41 
R-1 2-23-41 

12-19-41 

1 -28-^2 
1-24-42 

1-28-42 

1-24-42 

Pcru“ .  .' . 

1-26-43 

(») 

5-12-43 

11-26-42 

2-8-43 

1-1-42 

12-11-41 

12-8-41 

6-5-42 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

1-25-42 

12-31-41 

I  Rumanim  severed  diplomatic  relatiomi  with  Brasil  on  March  6.  IM2.  (The  Department  of  State  Bultetin,  April  18, 1942.) 
•  The  Vichy  Qovemment  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ignited  States  on  November  8,  1942.  (The  Department  of 
State  Hulletin,  November  14.  1942.) 
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Oficial;  Guatemala,  Diario  de  Centro  America; 
Haiti,  Le  Moniteur;  Honduras,  La  Gaceta; 
Mexico,  Diario  Oficial;  Nicaragua,  La  Gaceta; 
Panama,  Gaceta  Oficial;  Paraguay,  Gaceta 
Oficial;  Peru,  El  Peruano;  Uruguay,  Diario 
Oficial;  and  V^enezuela,  Gaceta  Oficial. 

The  list  was  begun  in  the  April  1942 

PART 

ARGENTINA 

(Correction.)  Item  Sir,  Bi'I.ietin,  Octoix-r  1943, 
should  have  been  niimlx'red  Sid. 

Alof.  IVcemher  .30,  1942.  Presidential  Deeree 
No.  139,494,  announcing  the  expropriation  of 
1 ,391  kilograms  of  salts  of  quinine.  {Bolet'm  Oficial, 
May  18,  1943.) 

4''j.  IX'etmber  31,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  1.38,914,  authorizing  the  purchase  from  the 
United  States  of  the  material  necessary  to  manu¬ 
facture  54,(MM)  sounding  balloons  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Meteorology,  Geophysics,  and  Hydrology. 
{Bolrtin  Oficial,  fimr  12,  1943.) 

55isa.  February  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  141,912,  fixing  prices  for  the  sale  of  formalde¬ 
hyde.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  ]\mf  2,  1943.) 

S^io.  February  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  142,631,  granting  permis.sion  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  calcium  carbide  in  specified  iron  containers 
by  a  particular  firm.  (Bolrtin  Oficial,  May  27, 
1943.) 

Sle.  February  19,  1943.  Presidential  13ecree 
No.  143,316,  authorizing  free  importation  of 
100,000  kilograms  of  Chilean  electrolytic  cripper 
to  be  us<d  in  the  manufacture  of  metal  disks. 
(Bolet'm  Oficial,  June  7,  1943.) 

63^3.  March  18,  1943.  Prc.sidential  Decree 

No.  145,230-50,  approving  action  taken  by  the 
Argentine  delegates  at  the  Inter-American  Con¬ 
ference  on  the  Coordination  of  Police  and  Judicial 
Measures  from  May  27  to  June  9,  1942.  (Boletin 
Oficial,  May  11,  1943.) 

63^1.  March  24,  1943.  Presidential  IX'cree  No. 
145,734-295,  creating  the  General  Administra¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Merchant  Marine  (.Ulminis- 
tracion  (leneral  de  la  Biota  Mercante  del  Estadn.) 
(Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  8,  1943.) 

63Ji,.  March  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
145,999-801,  granting  priorities  for  freight  cars  to 
the  Grain  Regulation  Board  (Junta  Beguladora  de 
Cranos)  for  the  transportation  of  20,000  tons  of  corn 
to  Uruguay.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  1,  1943.) 


number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  omissions 
will  be  supplied  as  information  is  received 
from  official  or  other  sources.  Cooperation 
to  this  end  will  be  appreciated.  When 
notice  of  a  measure  has  been  taken  from 
an  unofficial  account,  the  official  source 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

XXI 

63/3,.  April  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
146,602-873,  authorizing  the  Y.  P.  F.  (Direccion 
General  de  Yacimientos  Petroliferns  Fiscales)  to  increase 
the  intake  of  fuel  and  Diesel  oil,  gasoline,  and 
crtide  kerosene  at  I.a  Plata.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  June 
16,  1943.) 

6375.  (Correction)  April  3,  1943.  Presidential 
Deciee  No.  146,765.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  26, 
1943.) 

63A.  Presidential  Decree  No.  147,301-1190. 
(Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  6,  1943.) 

63A|.  April  10,  1943.  Resolution  No.  43,457, 
Ministry  of  Agriculture,  announcing  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  newly  arrived  consignments  of  X-ray  and 
motion-picture  film  from  the  United  States  in 
order  to  equalize  distribution.  (Bolet'm  Oficial, 
June  15,  1943.) 

63/.  Resolution  No.  282.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  3, 
1943.) 

63m.  Resolution  No.  276.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  3, 
1943.) 

63«.  Resolution  No.  277.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  3, 
1943.) 

63o.  Resolution  No.  278.  (Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  3, 
1943.) 

63oi.  April  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
147,924,  authorizing  the  Permanent  Inter-Minis¬ 
terial  Commissiiin  of  F-conomic  Policy  (Comision 
Interministerial  Permanente  de  Pol'Uica  Economica)  to 
export  wheat  to  Spain  up  to  a  total  of  100,000 
tons.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  5,  1943.  C.«trrected 
copy,  Bolet'm  Oficial,  May  19,  1943.) 

63/).  Presidential  Decree  No.  148,084.  (Bolet'm 
Oficial,  May  6,  1943.) 

64«.  April  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
148,263-2115,  establishing  governmental  control 
through  the  Central  Rank  over  the  movement  of 
funds  outside  the  country,  and  over  foreign-held 
funds  within  the  country.  (Boletin  Oficial,  May  13, 
1943.) 

64A.  April  20,  1943.  Presidential  Deeree  No. 
148,073,  requiring  special  expxirt  permits  for  ex- 
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ports  of  textiles  totally  or  partially  manufactured 
with  natural  silk  and/or  rayon  in  accordance  with 
Decree  No.  132,595  of  October  8,  1942.  (See 
Argentina  32a,  Bui.i.etin,  April  1943.)  (Bolflin 
Oficial,  May  15,  1943.) 

65a.  April  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

148.709.  (Bolelin  Oficial,  May  24,  1943.) 

65A.  April  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

148.710,  changing  the  hours  for  the  suspension  of 
work  in  industries  using  electric  power,  as  fixed 
by  Presidential  Decree  No.  132,783  of  October  8, 
1942  (see  Argentina  31a,  Bulletin,  April  1943). 
{Boletin  Oficial,  May  24,  1943.) 

бба.  May  5,  1943.  Resolution  No.  42,862,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture,  ordering  producers,  ware¬ 
housemen  and  merchants,  who  have  in  their  jxjs- 
session  more  than  1,000  potato  sacks,  to  declare 
them  within  the  next  15  days  to  the  Division  of 
Textile  Containeis  {Division  de  Envases  Textiles.) 
(Boletin  Ofuial,  May  13,  1943.) 

ббб.  May  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
149,293,  approving  agreements  on  the  collection 
of  used  tires  and  tubes  between  the  Commission 
for  the  Distribution  of  Rublx’r  and  specific  con¬ 
cerns.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21,  1943.) 

67.  Presidential  Decree  No.  149,292.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  May  21,  1943.) 

68.  (Correction)  Resolution  No.  43,053,  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  27, 
1943.) 

70.  (Correction)  May  7,  1943.  Presidential 

Decree  No.  148,797.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  15, 
1943.) 

71  (Correction)  May  7,  1943.  Presidential 

Decree  No.  148,798.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21, 
1943.) 

72.  (Correction)  May  7,  1943.  Presidential 

Decree  No.  148,799.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  15, 
1943.) 

72a.  May  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
149,646,  declaring  stores  of  firewood  in  ware¬ 
houses,  on  beaches,  or  in  railroad  yards  along 
the  national  railroad  lines  subject  to  expropria¬ 
tion.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21,  1943.) 

12b.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
149,450,  authorizing  the  national  producers  of 
yerba  mate  whej  had  not  planted  their  quota  for 
1942  to  do  so  during  the  planting  season  of  1943, 
subject  to  the  conditions  established  by  Decree 
No.  127,748  of  August  11,  1942.  (See  Argentina 
21a2  and  llao.  Bulletin,  March  1943.)  {Boletin 
Oficial,  May  21,  1943.) 

12c.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 


149,456,  abolishing  ceiling  prices  for  the  sale  of 
ice.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21,  1943.) 

12d.  May  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
149,476,  authorizing  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
to  readjust  quotas  for  the  exportation  of  extract  of 
quebracho  and  urunday.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May 
21,  1943.) 

73.  (Correction)  May  11,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  1 49,453.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  21,1 943.) 
74a.  Presidential  Decree  No.  150,298.  {Boletin 
O^ia/,  June  2,  1943.) 

74e.  May  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
150,485,  approving  action  taken  by  the  Office  of 
Supply,  Industry  and  C^ommerce  {Direccion  de 
.ihastecimiento,  Industriay  C.omercio)  in  expropriating 
consignments  of  Portland  cement.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
June  8,  1943.) 

lAd.  May  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
150,277,  in  accordance  with  Decree  No.  149,292 
of  May  6,  1943  (see  Argentina  67,  Bui.letin, 
September  and  November  1943,  and  above), 
canceling  outstanding  permits  for  the  exportation 
of  sunflower  seed.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  2,  1943.) 
lAe.  May  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
150,593,  regulating  the  distribution  of  iron  and 
steel  imported  from  Spain.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June 
2,  1943.) 

75.  (Correction)  May  20,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  150,365.  (Bo/rtw  0/icia/,June2, 1943.) 

76.  (Correction)  May  18,  1943.  Presidential 
Decree  No.  150,232.  {Boletin  Oficial,  May  24, 
1943.) 

78.  (Correction)  May  26,  1943.  Resolution  No. 
43,743,  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  {Boletin  Oficial, 
June  15,  1943.) 

78a.  May  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1 50,596,  exempting  powdered  eggs  from  the  fees 
established  by  Decrees  No.  141,132  of  January  18, 
1943,  and  108,537  of  December  24,  1941.  (See 
Argentina  53a,  Bulletin,  September  1943.) 
{Boletin  Oficial,  ]\sne.  8,  1943.) 

79.  (Correction)  May  24,  1943.  Presidential 
I3eerec  No.  150,163.  {Boletin  Oficial,  June  2, 
1943.) 

80.  Presidential  Decree  No.  151,296.  {Boletin 
Oficial,  }\xnc  15,  1943.) 

83a.  June  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,028,  fixing  new  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  charcoal.  {Maderil,  Buenos  Aires,  May 
1943.) 

836.  June  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1,029,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  quebracho  bark. 
{.Maderil,  Buenos  Aires,  May  1943.) 
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84.  (Correction)  July  2,  1943.  (La  Prensa, 

Buenos  Aires,  July  3,  1943.) 

84a.  July  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  ordering 
cessation  of  requisitioning  of  certain  motor  ve¬ 
hicles  engaged  in  collective  passenger  service. 
(La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  2,  1943.) 

64h.  July  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  granting 
bonuses  to  government  employees  in  the  lower 
salary  brackets,  because  of  the  increased  cost  of 
living.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  3,  1943.) 

84c.  July  — ,  1943.  Decree  requiring  owners  of 
new  tires  to  declare  them  within  a  period  of 
forty-eight  hours.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires, 
July  2, 1943.) 

Md.  July  — ,  1943.  Decree  stating  that  pur¬ 
chases  of  burlap  by  importers  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  (I.a 
Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  2,  1943.) 

87.  July  6, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  creating  an 
Economic  Advisory  Board  for  the  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  July  16, 
1943.) 

88.  August  — ,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  au¬ 
thorizing  a  temporary  increase  in  the  maximum 
price  of  national  cement.  (La  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  August  28,  1943.) 

89.  August — ,1943.  Presidential  Decree  stating 
that  burlap,  cotton,  and  other  fabric  bags  utilized 
for  grain  exports  must  be  stamped  with  the 
inscription  "Produccion  Argentina."  (La  Prensa, 
Buenos  Aires,  August  28,  1943.) 

BOl.IVTA 

19a.  June  26,  1943.  Executive  Decree  establish¬ 
ing  compulsory  premilitary  service  for  boys 
twelve  years  old  or  over  until  their  induction  into 
the  armed  forces,  and  for  girls  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  under  the  direction  of  officers 
of  the  regular  Army  or  of  the  Reserve  and  of 
public  school  teachers  designated  by  the  military 
and  educational  authorities.  (El  Diario,  La 
Paz,  July  2,  1943.) 

19A.  July  22,  1943.  Executive  Decree  curtailing 
further  taxation  of  tin  exports.  (El  Diario,  La 
Paz,  July  24,1943.) 

19f.  July  23,  1943.  Notice  No.  4,  National 
Price  Control  Board  (Intervene ion  \ational  de 
Precios),  is-sued  in  accordance  with  .Article  2  of 
Executive  Decree  of  May  18,  1943  (see  Btilivia  17, 
Bft.LETiN,  October  1943),  asking  urban  property 
owners  who  rent  houses,  stores,  or  apartments  for 
detailed  information  regarding  their  properties 
with  a  view  to  classifying  and  regulating  rents. 
(El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  24,  1943.) 


I9d.  July  24,  1943.  Communiqu6,  Ministry_of 
the  Interior,  establishing  complete  censorship  of 
the  press.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  25,  1943.) 

20.  (Correction)  July  27, 1943.  Executive  Order 
suspending  press  censorship  established  by  the 
communique  of  July  24,  1943  (see  Bolivia  19(/ 
above).  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  July  28,  1943.) 

CHILK 

60.  July  15,  1943.  Decree,  General  .Subsistence 
and  Price  C^ommissariat,  providing  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  books  of  specified  wholesalers,  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  distributors  of  articles  of  prime  neces¬ 
sity,  to  determine  whether  their  business  practices 
are  conducive  to  higher  prices,  monopoly,  or  spec¬ 
ulation.  (El  .Mereurio,  Santiago,  July  16,  1943.) 

61.  July  15,  1943.  Decree,  General  Subsistence 
and  Price  Commissariat,  ordering  that  Decree 
No.  722  of  the  Commissariat  (see  Chile  56^3, 
BfLi.ETiN,  November  1943),  requiring  all  whole¬ 
sale  producers,  processors,  or  middlemen  dealing 
in  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  present  their  an¬ 
nual  reports  or  statements  for  1940  and  subsequent 
years,  go  into  effect  immediately.  (El  .Mereurio, 
Santiago,  July  16,  1943.) 

62.  July  16,  1943.  Instructions,  General  Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Ckimmissariat,  listing  penalties 
for  wholesalers  and  retailers  not  observing  pre¬ 
scribed  prices  for  articles  of  prime  necessity.  (Ed 
.Mereurio,  Santiago,  July  17,  1943.) 

63.  July  17,  1943.  Order,  Cement  Rationing 
Board,  equalizing  the  prices  of  Chilean  and  im¬ 
ported  cement  (see  C'.hile  47/i,  Bi'li.etin,  Novem¬ 
ber  1943).  (The  functions  of  this  Board  have 
passed  to  the  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Com¬ 
missariat.)  (El  Mereurio,  Santiago,  July  19,  1943.) 

64.  July  21, 1943.  Presidential  Decree,  returning 
to  their  owners  the  motor  buses  in  the  Department 
of  Santiago,  requisitioned  February  11,  1943,  by 
the  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat 
(see  Chile  48(i  and  56f,  Bi’i.letin,  August  and 
October  1943,  respectively),  approving  the  ad 
referendum  agreement  signed  July  19, 1943,  between 
the  General  Subsistence  and  Price  Commissariat 
and  the  Motor  Bus  Owners  L^nion,  creating  a 
Santiago  Public  Transportation  Commission,  and 
repealing  Supreme  Decree  No.  997  of  February 
11,  1 943,  which  appointed  a  government  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  administration  of  public  transpor¬ 
tation  in  Santiago.  (El  Mereurio,  Santiago,  July 
22,  1943.) 

COLUMBIA 

72a.  June  15,  1943.  Resolution  No.  1,  Price 
Control  Office,  requiring  all  persons,  corporations. 
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commercial  firms,  and  industrial  establishments 
to  file  statements  of  sale  prices  of  all  products  of 
domestic  manufacture  and  of  some  other  articles 
of  ordinary  use  and  consumption,  and  prescribing 
other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
{BoUlin  df  la  Camara  de  Comercio  df  Bogota,  June  20, 
1943.) 

75a.  July  6,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  1,325, 
organizing  within  the  military,  naval,  and  air 
forces  a  service  for  protection  of  military  buildings 
and  property  in  time  of  disaster,  and  for  protection 
of  ptersons  occupying  them.  (Diario  Ojkial,  July 
13,  1943.) 

15b.  July  7,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of  War, 
establishing  a  committee  to  make  studies  for  a 
reorganization  of  the  national  air  force.  (El 
Tiernpo,  Bogota,  July  8,  1943.) 

75c.  July  13,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

1 ,373,  authorizing  unrestricted  exportation  of  divi- 
divi  from  the  Department  of  Atlantico  and  La 
Goajira  during  the  war.  {Diario  Ofuial,  July  27, 
1943.) 

76.  (Correction)  July  16,  1943.  Resolution  No. 
7.  {Diario  Oficial,  }\i\y  28,  1943.) 

77.  July  24,  1943.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Control  Office,  requiring  landlords  in  towns  with 
a  jxipulation  of  more  than  7,000  to  declare  rents 
received  during  1941,  1942,  and  1943.  {El 
Tiernpo,  Bogota,  July  25,  1943.) 

78.  July  24,  1943.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Control  Office,  requiring  wholesale  and  retail 
dealers,  millers,  and  impiorters  to  declare  stocks  on 
hand,  purchase  contracts,  buying  and  selling 
prices,  and  other  similar  data  piertaining  to  speci¬ 
fied  domestic  and  foreign  food  products.  (£/ 
Tiernpo,  Bogota,  July  25,  1943.) 

79.  July  27,  1943.  Resolution,  National  Price 
Control  Office,  requiring  all  establishments  which 
prepare,  import,  or  sell  drugs  or  therapeutic 
articles  to  declare  stocks  on  hand  and  their  cost. 
(El  liempn,  Bogota,  July  28,  1943.) 

fXJSTA  RICA 

105a.  June  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  47, 
granting  exemption  from  all  kinds  of  duties  and 
taxes  on  machinery,  equipment,  repair  parts,  tools, 
matcriab,  and  fuels  required  for  the  building  of  the 
Costa  Rican  section  of  the  Inter- American  High¬ 
way,  and  on  food  and  other  supplies  imptirted  by 
the  companies  engaged  in  its  construction;  and 
also  exempting  from  personal  taxation  foreigners 
properly  certified  as  having  entered  Ckista  Rica  to 
work  on  the  Highway,  (/xj  Gacr/a,  June  26,  1943.) 
115.  July  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  51, 


providing  that  owners  of  lands  needed  for  thf 
C.osta  Rican  section  of  the  Inter- American  High¬ 
way,  feeder  roads,  camps,  landing  fields,  or  extrac¬ 
tion  of  materials  necessary  therefor,  shall  be  in¬ 
demnified  by  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica.  (La 
Gacela,  August  1,  1943.) 

CUBA 

362].  March  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
800,  creating  a  corps  of  officers  for  voluntary  emer¬ 
gency  service  in  the  Navy.  {Gaceta  Ofuial,  March 
18,  1943,  p.  4529.) 

441a.  July  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No 
2,403,  making  additional  budget  allocations  of  1 
50,500  pesos  from  the  -Special  Defense  Budget  cs-  1 
tablished  by  Presidential  I3ecree  No.  312  of  Janu-  ^ 
ary  15,  1943  (see  Cuba  52Gd,  Bui.i.etin,  May  i 
1943),  to  cover  new  construction  of  buildings  for 
the  Navy  and  the  expenses  of  naval  personnel  sent 
abroad  for  special  instruction  in  modern  naval 
warfare.  {Gaceta  Ofuial,  August  24,  1943,  p. 
14,467.)  1 

463.  August  20,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  i 
2,409,  amending  Presidential  Decree  No.  1093,  of 
April  5,  1943  (see  Cuba  375,  Bui.i.etin,  July  1943), 

in  regard  to  priority  in  the  use,  acquisition,  and 
consumption  of  fuel,  rolling  stock,  construction 
materials,  etc.,  for  national  defense,  military,  or 
naval  purposes.  {Gaceta  Ofuial,  August  25,  1943, 
p.  14,569.) 

464.  August  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
2,471,  ncreasing  the  strength  of  the  corjjs  of  offi¬ 
cers  for  voluntary  emergency  service  in  the  Navy, 
established  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  800  of 
March  16,  1943  (sec  362i  above),  and  making 
other  provisions  pertaining  thereto.  {GaceU 
Ofuial,  .September  2,  1943,  p.  14984.) 

465.  August  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  135, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  alxilishing  H 
the  local  price  and  rationing  Imards  created  by 
Resolutions  Nos.  55  and  71  (see  Cuba  257  and 
319,  Bui.eetin,  February  and  April  1943);  creat¬ 
ing  a  single  commission  for  each  municipality  in 
the  Republic,  to  be  known  as  the  Local  Cximmis- 
sion  representing  the  Office  of  Price  Regulation 
and  -Supply;  and  outlining  the  respective  duti« 
and  functions.  {Gaceta  Ofuial,  August  31,  1943, 
p.  14,824.) 

466.  August  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  136, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  creating 
a  National  Ck)mmis.sion  for  the  purchase  and  ' 
supply  of  fat  for  the  soap  industry  and  outlining 
its  duties  and  functions.  {Gaceta  Ofuial,  August  I 
31,  1943,  p.  14,852.) 
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467.  August  30,  1943.  Resolution  No.  137, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
tire  and  tube  quotas  to  fill  fx-nding  requests  foi 
the  month  of  August  and  setting  aside  a  special 
quota  for  urgent  defense,  public  health,  and  other 
essential  purposes.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  September  1, 
1943,  p.  14,917.) 

468.  September  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree 
No.  2,556,  authorizing  the  Cuban  .Sugar  .Stabil¬ 
ization  Institute  to  name  a  representative  who, 
together  with  another  designated  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  constitute  a  committee  to  review 
the  provisions  of  the  contract  with  the  Cxim- 
modity  C.redit  Corporation  of  the  United  States 
and  complementary  agreements  for  the  purchase 
of  the  1944  Cuban  sugar  crop.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
September  3,  1943,  p.  15,112.) 

469.  .Septemlier  11,  1943.  Resolution  No.  140, 
Office  of  Price  Regulation  and  Supply,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  Cuban  butter;  creating  a 
technical  commission  charged  with  studying  and 
reporting  on  the  manufacture,  cost,  price,  distri¬ 
bution,  and  consumption  of  dairy  prexlucts, 
especially  butter;  and  prescribing  other  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
Septemlrer  14,  1943,  p.  15,621.) 

470.  .Septemlx-r  13,  1943.  Presielential  Decree 
No.  2,625,  designating  Friday  of  each  week  as 
“War  CVxiperation  Day,”  on  which  the  Cuban 
people  as  a  lu  Ip  toward  supplying  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  United  .States  will  abstain  fnnn  eat¬ 
ing  meat;  prohibiting  the  slaughter  and  distri¬ 
bution  for  national  consumption  of  meat  on  that 
day  each  week;  prohibiting  until  July  1,  1945, 
the  experrtation  erf  live  Ix’cf  cattle  and  dre-ssed 
beef  in  any  form,  except  for  authorized  exports 
made  by  the  CUrmmerdity  C^redit  Corporation  of 
the  United  States;  and  presciibing  other  rules 
and  regulations  pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Ofi¬ 
cial,  Septemlx'r  14,  1943,  p.  15,588.) 

noMiNie;.\N  RKHt'Bt  le; 

88e.  .May  18,  1943.  Executive  Decre’c  No.  1,160, 
creating  and  naming  a  Fexrd  Board  in  the  Munici¬ 
pal  District  of  Jiinanf.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  May  26, 
1943.) 

89a.  May  26,  1943.  Executive  Decre’C  Ner. 

1,168,  establishing  governmental  contrerl  over  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  and  ti-ade  in  all 
kinds  of  paix-r  and  naming  a  eerntrollcr.  (Gaceta 
Oficial,  May  29,  1943.) 

89/i.  June  10,  1943.  Executive  Decree  Ner.  1,1 ‘>8, 
placing  under  military  administration  the  port 
arras  of  ('iuelad  rrujillo,  Barahoua,  .San  I’edro  de 


Macorfs,  La  Romana,  and  Puerto  Plata,  and 
prescribing  other  regulations  prertaining  thereto. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  June  12,  1943.) 

93.  July  5,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,243, 
exempting  containers  used  for  packing  Dominican 
products  for  export  from  the  duty  on  reimports 
during  the  war.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  7,  1943.) 

94.  July  5,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,244, 
prescribing  regulations  px*rtaining  to  the  tax  on 
documents  expedited  by  the  Office  for  the 
Control  of  Construction  Materials,  Naib,  Iron 
Implements,  and  Paper.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  July  7, 
1943.) 

95.  July  16,  1943.  Schedule,  Office  of  Price 
Control  for  Articles  of  Prime  Necessity,  fixing 
maximum  prices  for  specified  necessary  articles. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  21,  1943.) 

96.  July  17,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,266, 
approving  the  schedule  of  maximum  prices  for 
articles  of  prime  necessity  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Price  Control  (sec  95  above).  (Gaceta  Oficial, 
July  21,  1943.) 

97.  July  20,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,285, 
broadening  the  functions  of  the  Tobacco  Control 
Office  with  regard  to  expxjrtation  of  that  product. 
(Gaceta  Oficial,  July  26,  1943.) 

98.  July  30,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,301, 
prescribing  measures  to  assure  the  effectiveness  of 
the  maximum  prices  fixed  for  articles  of  prime 
necessity.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  2,  1943.) 

99.  August  2,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  1,307, 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  corn  meal  without 
previous  permission,  in  order  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  Executive  Decree  No.  1,298 
of  July  29,  1943,  and  prescribing  other  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  .August  6, 
1943.) 

100.  .August  4,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,310,  prescribing  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
to  distinctive  markings  for  sailboats  of  national 
registry,  in  accordance  with  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,530  of  March  2,  1942,  and  reptealing  Executive 
Decree  No.  277  of  September  28,  1 942  (see  Domin¬ 
ican  Republic  13  and  50a,  Bulletin,  June  1942 
and  .April  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  6,  1943.) 

101.  .August  5,  1943.  Schedule  No.  1,  Textile 
Price  Gontrol  Committee,  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  specified  cotton  textiles.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August 
14,  1943.) 

102.  .August  6,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,321, ordering  the  retention  in  the  National  Rank, 
during  the  war,  of  70  p>ercent  of  the  ineome  pn>- 
diieeil  by  properties  of  non-resident  foreigners  aiul 
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prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining 
thereto.  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  14,  1943.) 

103.  August  7,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,326,  approving  Schedule  No.  1  of  maximum 
prices  for  cotton  textiles,  issued  by  the  Textile 
Price  Control  Committee  (see  101  above), 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  14,  1943.) 

104.  August  14,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
1,340,  establishing  a  National  Board  for  the  study 
of  the  problems  set  forth  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
ture  (see  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  87, 
Bi’i.i.f.tin,  July  1943).  (Gaceta  Oficial,  August  18, 
1943.) 

ECUADOR 

52a.  June  7,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  817, 
prescribing  measures  to  prevent  inflation  in  the 
country  (restricting  banking  operations,  fixing 
interest  rates  on  loans,  fixing  the  reserves  to  lx* 
maintained  by  coininercial  savings  lianks  at  the 
(Central  Bank,  and  similar  measures).  (Ret’iilni 
( tjicial,  \iit\r  8,  l'M3.) 

52A.  June  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

853,  regulating  the  application  of  Presidential 
Decree  No.  712  (see  Ecuador  52,  Bum.etin, 
October  and  November  1943),  in  regard  to  the 
control  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour.  (Registro 
Oyiria/,  June  22,  1943.) 

52c.  June  11,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

854,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  to 
suspend,  limit,  or  prohibit  any  business  operations 
by  Axis  subjects  or  persons  included  on  the  Pro¬ 
claimed  Lists  of  Blocked  Nationals,  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  other  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 
(Registro  Oficial,  June  23,  1943.) 

53a.  June  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
889,  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
representing  the  .Ministry  of  the  Treasury  and 
Public  Ciredit,  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  a  loan 
of  SI  ,200,0fK)  to  help  finance  the  construction  of 
two  highways,  one  the  Tamf)o-(iuamote-Biblian 
section  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway  and  the 
other  a  proposed  road  from  Tainlio  to  Alfaro. 
(Registro  O/icia/,  June  30,  1943.) 

536.  June  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
891,  authorizing  the  (General  Customs  Office  to 
grant  Chilean  boats  a  30-day  period  free  of  charge 
for  warehousing  Chilean  merc  handise  unloaded 
and  declared  in  transit  for  Colombian  ports,  pro¬ 
vided  the  shipping  space  cleared  by  sue  h  unload¬ 
ings  is  filled  with  Eicuadorean  exports.  (Registro 
Oficial,  July  7,  1943.) 


53c.  June  21,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  896, 
authorizing  the  Chief  Executive,  in  view  of  diffi. 
culties  in  industry  caused  by  the  present  world 
situation,  to  extend  the  time  period  for  mining 
exploration  and  exploitation  concessions.  (Reg. 
istro  Oficial,  July  6,  1943.) 

53(f.  June  26, 1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  936, 
suspiending  the  system  of  impiort  quotas  because  of 
the  improved  condition  of  the  Nation’s  balance  of 
payments  and  Central  Bank  reserve,  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  new  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  import 
jjermits.  (Registro  Oficial,  June  30,  1 943.) 

53c.  June  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No.  953, 
giving  the  Chief  Executive  control  of  all  rice  mills 
in  the  country  and  prescribing  other  rules  and 
regulations  fiertaining  thereto.  (Registro  Oficial, 
July  1,  1943.) 

55.  July  23,  1943.  Resolution  No.  91,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Banks  of  the  Republic,  regulating  the 
issuance  and  sale  of  the  non-negotiable  gold  certifi¬ 
cates  authorized  by  Presidential  Decree  No.  1046 
of  July  1 3,  1943  (see  hicuador  54,  Bui.i.e  riN,  Novein- 
Ik-i  1943).  .(/■.’/  Gumerciu,  Quito,  July  24,  1943.) 

56.  July  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  amending 
Decree  No.  469  of  March  24,  1943  (see  Ecuador 
49/,  Bulletin,  August  1943),  fixing  new  quotas 
for  the  exportation  of  hides  and  sole  leather,  and 
prescribing  other  rules  and  regulations  piertaining 
thereto.  (FA  Comercio,  Quito,  July  29,  1943.) 

57.  July  28,  1943.  Resolution  No.  380,  Minister 
of  the  Treasury,  establishing  a  Blocked  Property 
Control  Office  (see  52c  above),  and  prescribing 
rules  and  regulations  governing  its  duties  and 
functions.  (E!  Comercio,  Quito,  August  1,  1943.) 

58.  August  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  repeal¬ 

ing  Decrees  Nos.  712  of  May  14,  1943,  and  853  of 
June  10,  1943  (see  Fx-uador  52,  Biu.i.etin,  Octoba 
and  November  1943  and  526  above)  and  prescrib¬ 
ing  new  measures  for  the  supiervision  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nation’s  wheat  production.  (El  Co- 
mercin,  Quito,  Augu.st  10,  1943.)  | 

GUATEMALA 

22a.  .May  8,  1942.  Legislative  Decree  No.  2,751, 
providing  that  Legislative  Decree  No.  2624  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  formation  of  monofiolies  (see  Guate¬ 
mala  20,  Bui.letin,  August  1942)  shall  not  apply 
to  establishments  which  produce  or  sell  national 
articles  subject  to  state  monopoly  or  to  direct  state 
inspection.  (Diarin  de  Centro  America,  May  13, 
1942.)  { 

1 1  Al  l  !  ' 

(Correction)  Item  77,  Bulletin,  October  1943,  i 

should  have  been  numbered  78.  I 
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54a.  October  2,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
213,  prescribing  measures  to  prevent  any  un¬ 
justifiable  decrecise  in  the  price  of  coffee  in  foreign 
markets  by  requiring  exporters  to  submit  their 
export  contracts  to  the  National  Bank  of  the 
Republic  for  approval.  (Lf  Moniteur,  October  8, 
1942.) 

56A.  October  22,  1942.  Executive  Decree  No. 
221,  modifying  the  tariff  law  of  July  26,  1926,  to 
permit  the  duty-free  importation  of  gasoline  and 
other  petroleum  products  for  supply  to  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  and  the  Haitian  Trans¬ 
portation  Company  {Sociele  Haitiennr  de  Transport, 
S.  .4.).  (Le  .Moniteur,  October  26,  1942.) 

71a.  February  5,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
260,  amending  Art.  13  of  the  Decree  of  December 
18,  1942  (see  Haiti  10,  Bulletin,  April  1942), 
outlining  a  special  procedure  more  favorable  to 
rural  property  owners  in  expropriations  for  na¬ 
tional  defense  needs  by  providing  that  rural 
families  shall  l)e  immediately  resettled  on  other 
lands.  {Le  .Moniteur,  February  8,  1943.) 

73.  (Correction)  February  12,  1943.  Executive 
Decree  No.  261 .  {Le  Moniteur,  February  1 5,  1943.) 
73a.  February  15,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  C’ommercc  and  National  Economy, 
announcing  the  establishment  of  a  Tire  Control 
and  Transportation  Organization  Committee,  to 
have  charge  of  tire  distribution  according  to  a 
fixed  priority  schedule  and  to  organize  all  land 
transportation  services.  {Le  .Moniteur,  February 
25,  1943.) 

75h.  February  17,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 

262,  further  amending  the  tariff  law  of  July  26, 
1926  (see  56/;  above),  to  permit  the  reimbursement 
of  oil  companies  for  duties  paid  on  petroleum 
prtxlucts  imported  in  bulk  and  sold  to  individuals 
or  companies  which  enjoy  duty-free  privileges. 
{Le  .Moniteur,  February  18,  1943.) 

74.  (Correction)  February  25,  1943.  Order, 
Departments  of  Economy  and  National  Defense. 
{Le  .Moniteur,  February  25,  1943.) 

74a.  March  13,  1943.  Executive  Deciee  No. 

263,  amending  Executive  Decree  No.  257  of 
January  20,  1943  (.see  Haiti  69/,  Bt  i  i.etin,  .August 
1943),  regarding  the  duty-free  im|X)rtation  of 
merchanrlisc  for  national  defense  purptisi's.  {Le 
.Moniteur,  March  15,  1943.) 

~4h.  March  15,  1943.  F^xecutivc  Decree  No. 

264,  amending  E.xccutive  IVcrce  No.  241  of 
I3ecember  18,  1942  (see  Haiti  64,  Bit  i  etin.  May 
1943),  to  facilitate  the  procedures  applicable  in 
expropriation  for  national  dcfen.se  needs.  {Le 
.Moniteur,  March  18,  1943.) 


74f.  March  17,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Eiconomy,  re¬ 
quiring  that  transfers  or  sales  of  motor  vehicles 
first  be  approved  by  that  Department.  {Le 
.Moniteur,  March  22,  1943.) 

14d.  March  20,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No. 
265,  prescribing  measures  for  the  protection  of  the 
Thor  water  sources  and  the  respiective  watersheds, 
in  order  to  conserve  and  regulate  the  exploitation 
of  the  nation’s  important  natural  resources. 
{Le  Moniteur,  March  22, 1943.) 

75.  (Correction)  March  20,  1943.  Executive 

Order  No.  253.  {Le  Moniteur,  March  22,  1943.) 

76.  (Correction)  March  23,  1943.  Executive 

Decree  No.  266.  {Le  .Moniteur,  March  25,  1943.) 
76a.  March  23,  1943.  Communique,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  and  National  Economy,  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  overloading  of  trucks  in  order  to 
preserve  tires.  {Le  .Moniteur,  March  25,  1 943.) 

76/i.  April  8,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  262, 
prescribing  regulations  regarding  the  sorting, 
packing,  and  declaration  in  the  customs  office  of 
sisal  destined  for  export,  beginning  October  1, 
1943.  {Le  .Moniteur,  April  12,  1943.) 

76c.  April  20,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  266, 
prescribing  measures  for  the  production  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  export  products  in  certain  strategic 
zones,  as  outlined  in  Executive  Decree  No.  243 
of  December  28,  1942.  and  in  accordance  with 
Executive  Decree  No.  250  of  January  6,  1943  (see 
Haiti  69  and  69c,  Bit.i.etis,  May  and  August 
1943).  {Le  Moniteur,  .April  22,  1943.) 

Ibd.  .April  28,  1943.  Executive  Decree  No.  267, 
modifying  Executive  Decree  No.  261  of  February 
12,  1943  (sec  Haiti,  73,  Bi  lletin’,  June  1943,  and 
above),  in  regard  to  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  the  sale  of  enemy  property,  (/.c  .Moniteur,  May 
3,  1943.) 

76c.  May  10,  1943.  Executive  Order  No.  268, 
defining  certain  additional  territory  as  strategic 
zones  for  the  cultivation  of  products  ncces.sary  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war  by  the  United  Nations. 
{Le  .Moniteur,  May  13,  1943.) 

77.  (C^orrection)  May  19,  1943.  Decree-Law 
No.  270.  {Le  .Moniteur,  May  20,  1943.) 

79.  June  21,  1943.  Note,  .Secretary  of  Foreign 
.Affairs,  extending  recognition  to  the  French  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  l.ilx'ration.  {llaiti-Jrurnal, 
Port-au-Prince,  June  29,  1943.) 

80.  June  24,  1943.  Executive  Order  adding 
denis  and  either  rotenonc-prtxlucing  plants  to  the 
list  of  strategic  plants  for  which  special  cultivation 
privileges  and  proceelures  were  prescribed  bv 
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Decree-Law  No.  214  (see  Haiti  536,  Bulletin, 
May  1943).  {Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  June 
25,  1943.) 

81 .  August  4,  1 943.  Executive  Decree,  removing 
sjjecified  areas  from  the  list  of  strategic  zones  and 
including  certain  other  sections  in  that  category. 
{Haiti-Journal,  Port-au-Prince,  August  5,  1943.) 

HONDURAS 

36.  August  10,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
66,  amending  Art.  1  of  Presidential  Decree  No.  59 
of  March  18,  1943  (see  Honduras  34,  Bulletin, 
July  1943)  to  piermit  the  importation  and  tempo¬ 
rary  circulation  of  the  additional  sum  of  3,000,000 
dollars  in  United  States  currency.  {La  Gaceta, 
August  12,  1943.) 

MEXICO 

178f.  July  2,  1943.  Note,  .Secretary  of  Foreign 
.Xffairs,  announcing  Mexico’s  recognition  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National  Liberation.  {Mex¬ 
ico  Xews,  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  .August  1 , 
1943.) 

183a.  July  14,  1943.  Presidential  Order  author¬ 
izing  the  Navy  Dcpaitment  to  exploit  and  use 
wood  from  certain  ejidal  and  private  lands  for 
urgent  naval  construction.  {Diario  Oficial,  August 
9,  1943.) 

194.  -August  1 1,  1943.  Decree  fixing  the  profKjr- 
tion  of  their  production  which  exploiters  of  pine 
must  supply  for  railroad  ties,  repealing  the  Decree 
of  March  17,  1943  (sec  Mexico  1456,  Bulletin, 
October  1943),  and  prescribing  other  rules  and 
regulations  pertaining  thereto.  Effective  on  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  Sep- 
temlx'r  15,  1943.) 

195.  Septemljer  8,  1943.  Decree  placing  stocks 
of  corn  in  the  Republic  destined  for  commercial 
sale  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Consortium 
to  13ecember  31,  1943,  the  Ckmsortium  to  conduct 
its  operations  in  this  connection  through  the 
National  Distributing  and  Regulating  Company 
{Xacional  Disiribuidora  y  Rer’itladora,  .S'.  -1.).  {Diario 
Oficial,  Septemljer  21,  1943.) 

196.  .September  17,  1943.  Decree  amending  the 
Law  of  June  11,  1942,  setting  forth  general  provi¬ 
sions  relative  to  the  suspension  of  individual  guar¬ 
antees  (sec  Mexico  43,  Bulletin,  .Septcmlj<-r 
1942),  with  particular  reference  to  lalxjr-employer 
relations.  Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario 
Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial,  .September  20,  1943.) 

197.  .S<‘ptcmljer  17,  1943.  Decree  freezing  prices 
for  various  articles  of  prime  necessity  in  spiccified 
places  throughout  the  Republic.  Effective  on 


publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial.  {Diario  Oficial, 
September  21,  1943.) 

198.  September  21,  1943.  Decree  establishing  a 
plan  for  increasing  the  production  of  corn  and 
prescribing  standards  for  its  distribution  and  com¬ 
mercial  handling.  {Diario  Oficial,  September  22, 
1943.) 

199.  September  22,  1943.  Decree  establishing  a 
plan  for  increasing  the  nation’s  sugar  production. 
Effective  on  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial. 
{Diario  Oficial,  September  23,  1943.) 

200.  September  23,  1943.  Law  providing  for 
emergency  increases  in  wages  of  low-paid  workers 
throughout  the  Republic  (all  kinds  of  workers, 
including  farm  laborers,  but  excepting  domestics 
who  receive  board  and  room  as  part  of  their  com¬ 
pensation)  ;  the  increases  to  be  figured  according  to 
fixed  sliding  scales  ranging  from  50  percent  for 
those  whose  daily  wage  is  1  peso  or  less  to  5  percent 
on  daily  wages  of  9.76  to  10.00  pesos  in  business  and 
industry,  and  increases  of  40  percent  down  to  5 
percent  for  farm  workers  whose  wages  vary  from  1 
peso  or  less  to  4.30  pesos  per  day;  and  prescribing 
other  rules  and  regulations  for  putting  the  law  into 
operation.  Effective  October  1,  1943.  {Diario 
Oficial,  September  24,  1943.) 

NICARAGUA 

51.  July  8,  1943.  Legislative  Decree  No.  247, 
regulating  importations  from  the  L’nited  States, 
placing  them  under  control  of  the  Price  and  Trade 
Control  Board,  and  requiring  that  import  recom¬ 
mendations  be  obtained  from  that  Board  before 
orders  arc  placed.  {La  Gaceta.  }\i\y  19,  1943.) 

PANAM.A 

79a.  July  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
338,  adding  to  Decree-Law  No.  35  of  May  19, 
1942  (sec  Panama  16,  Btu.i.ETiN,  .September 
1942)  further  provisions  regarding  the  impor¬ 
tation  and  sale  of  tires,  tulics,  and  materials  for 
their  rebuilding.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  21,  1943.) 

80.  Decree  No.  3,  Office  of  Imports,  Price,  and 
Supply  Control.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  July  24,  1943.) 

81.  July  31,  1943.  Decree  No.  4,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  ma.xi- 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  specified 
kinds  of  canned  soup.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  August  3, 
1943.) 

82.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  No.  5,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  .Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  other  specified 
kinds  of  canned  .soup  in  Panama  and  Colon. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  August  14,  1943.) 
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83.  August  10,  1943.  Decree  No.  6,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  amending 
Decrees  Nos.  4  of  September  9,  1942,  and  27  of 
April  9,  1943  (see  Panama  32  and  65,  Bulletin, 
February  and  September  1943)  and  fixing  new- 
maximum  wholesale  prices  for  live  beef  cattle 
throughout  the  Republic  and  retail  prices  for 
dressed  beef  in  Panama  and  its  environs.  {Gacela 
Oficial,  .Vugust  14,  1943.) 

84.  .August  13,  1943.  Decree  No.  7,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  steam  laundry  and  dry  cleaning 
services  in  Panama  and  Colon.  {Gacela  Oficial, 
August  16,  1943.) 

85.  .August  21,  1943.  Decree  No.  12,  Office  of 
Imports,  Price,  and  Supply  Control,  fixing  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  for  specified  kinds  of  canned  baby 
foods  in  Panama,  Colon,  and  their  environs. 
{Gacela  Oficial,  .August  24,  1943.) 

P.\R.AGUAY 

4a.  January  30,  1942.  Decree-Law  No.  10,831, 
establishing  a  system  for  the  distribution  of  beef 
cattle  by  requiring  stock  breeders  to  reserve  60 
percent  of  their  Ix'ef  cattle  annually  for  domestic 
consumption,  authorizing  the  Chief  Executive  to 
fix  cattle  prices,  and  prescribing  other  regulations 
pertaining  thereto.  {Gacela  Oficial,  January  30, 
1942.) 

19A.  June  23,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,182,  authorizing  the  Military  Administration 
Department  to  obtain  from  the  .Agricultural  Rank 
of  Paraguay  foodstuffs  for  army  personnel  and  feed 
for  livestock  in  1942.  {Gacela  Oficial  ]unc  25, 1942.) 
19e.  June  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,235,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  drugs  and 
pharmaceutical  spiecialties  of  all  kinds  and  pre¬ 
scribing  other  control  measures  to  insure  national 
supplies.  {Gacela  O/ieiVi/,  June  25,  1942.) 

19r/.  June  25,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
13,243,  granting  to  a  specified  Argentine  naviga¬ 
tion  company  one  year’s  extension  of  permission  to 
engage  in  import  and  export  opt  rations  with  boats 
of  Argentine  registry  at  ports  on  the  north  and 
south  shores  of  the  Paraguay  River  which  are  not 
regular  ports  of  entry.  {Gacela  Oficial,  June  25, 
1942.) 

20.  Presidential  Decree  No.  13,285.  {Gacela 
June  30,  1942.) 

20rt.  June  29,  1942.  I3ccree-Law  No.  13,294,  re¬ 
quiring  that  90  percent  of  laborers  and  95  [Jercent 
of  employees  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  bank¬ 
ing  establishments  of  the  country  lx-  of  Para¬ 
guayan  nationality,  and  prescribing  other  rules 


and  regulations  for  the  protection  of  Paraguayan 
workers.  {Gacela  Oficial,  ]\inc  30,  1942.) 

24A.  October  1,  1942.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
14,856,  creating  a  Compensation  Commission  and 
prescribing  measures  for  regulating  prices  of  beef 
cattle.  (Mentioned  in  El  Pats,  Asuncion,  July  5 
and  6,  1943.) 

33a.  May  25,  1943.  Decree-Law  No.  18,384, 
enabling  the  Executive  Power  to  authorize  for  one 
year  the  manufacture  of  rectified  and  denatured 
alcohol  from  molasses.  {El  Pats,  Asuncidn,  May 
27,  1943.) 

33/).  May  26,  1943.  Resolution  No.  15,  General 
Stock  Breeding  .Administration,  requiring  ov\-ners 
of  hoises,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  to  declare  the 
number  owned,  specifying  establishments,  districts, 
and  Departments.  {El  Pais,  Asunci6n,  May  27, 
1943.) 

33f.  May  27,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,403,  approving  a  contract  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  construction  of  airports  and  roads  in 
the  Republic.  {El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  May  29, 
1943.) 

33(/.  May  29,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,437,  prescribing  regulations  for  control  of  the 
current  sugar  crop  and  fixing  prices  and  distribu¬ 
tion  procedures.  {El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  June  4, 
1943.) 

35.  June  2,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

18,537,  creating  a  Naval  Administrative  Insjx-c- 
tion  Office  {Inspeccion  de  los  Servicios  Adminislra- 
lit  os  de  la  Armada)  and  approving  regulations  for  its 
operation.  {El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  June  10,  1943.) 

36.  June  22,  1943.  .Announcement,  General 

Office  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  naming  certain 
stores  where  the  public  of  the  capital  may  buy- 
sugar  at  fixed  prices,  in  order  to  check  sfieculation 
caused  by  scarcity.  {El  Pais,  Asuncion,  June  23, 
1943.) 

37.  June  23,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

17,855,  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of  molasses, 
except  with  special  permission,  in  zones  accessible 
to  sugar  mills,  in  order  to  insure  a  normal  yield  of 
sugar.  {El  Pais,  Asuncidn,  June  28,  1943.) 

38.  June  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

18,756,  creating  a  commission  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lems  related  to  meat  packing  plant  concessions. 
{El  Pais,  .Asuncion,  June  30,  1943.) 

39.  July  1,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

18,805,  authorizing  sugar  mills  to  manufacture 
rectified  and  denatured  alcohol  from  molasses  for 
one  year  (see  35a  above).  {El  Pais,  .Asunci6n, 
July  5,  1943.) 
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40.  July  2,  1943.  Dccrcc-Law  No.  18,614, 
amending  Decree-Law  No.  10831  (see  4a  above), 
and  authorizing  the  Comp)ensation  Commission 
created  by  Decree  No.  14856  of  October  1,  1942 
(see  246  above)  to  take  measures  to  insure  meat 
supplies  for  domestic  consumption  by  civilians 
and  the  armed  forces.  {El  Pats,  Asuncidn,  July 
5,  1943.) 

41.  July  5,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
18,834,  amending  Decree  No.  14,856  of  October  1, 
1942  (sec  246  above),  and  prescribing  measures 
to  regulate  prices  paid  fer  cattle  by  meat  packers. 
{El  Pais,  Asuncion,  July  6,  1943.) 

42.  July  7,  1943.  Proclamation  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
nation  calling  on  all  inhabitants  of  the  Republic 
to  contribute  used  tires,  scrap  metal,  and  especially 
empty  shells  and  cartridges,  for  use  in  national 
industry  and  national  defense.  {El Pais,  Asuncidn, 
July  7,  1943.) 

PERU 

596|.  March  15,  1943.  Supreme  Decree  creat¬ 
ing  an  institute  for  the  study  of  international 
post-war  problems  {Institulo  de  Problrmas  Inler- 
nacionales  de  Post-Guerra)  and  outlining  its  duties 
and  functions.  {El  Peruano,  August  2,  1943.) 

90.  July  15,  1943.  Official  schedule.  Price 
Control  Board,  fixing  maximum  prices  for  the 
sale  of  imported  tires  and  tubes.  {El  Comercio, 
Lima,  July  22,  1943.) 

91.  July  19,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution  waiving 
import  duties  on  lard,  and  fixing  its  wholesale 
and  retail  prices.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  July  21, 
1943.) 

92.  July  19,  1943.  Supreme  Resolution,  amend¬ 
ing  the  Supreme  Resolutions  of  May  29  and  June 
10,  1943  (see  Peru  76,  81,  and  83,  Buei.etin, 
November  1943)  and  declaring  the  importation 
of  rice  for  the  Department  of  Loreto  free  of  im¬ 
port  duties  during  the  present  year.  {El  Comercio, 
Lima,  July  21,  1943.) 

93.  July  20,  1943.  Official  schedule.  General 
Supply  Office  {Direccion  General  de  Aliaslecimientos), 
fixing  maximum  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for 
specified  articles  of  prime  necessity  in  Lima, 
Callao,  and  vicinity.  {El  Comercio,  Lima,  July 
21,  1943.) 

U.NITED  STATES 

443a.  July  27,  1943.  Announcement  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  in  a  radio  address  to  the  nation 
of  the  suspension  of  coffee  rationing  in  the  United 
States  because  of  increased  maritime  traffic. 
{.\ew  York  77mM,  July  28,  1943.) 


454.  September  3,  1943.  Executive  Order  No 
9,375,  authorizing  the  War  Shipping  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  take  possession  of  and  operate  the  plant 
of  the  Atlantic  Basin  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  {Federal  Register,  September  7, 
1943.) 

455.  September  21,  1943.  Order,  Commandant 
of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  authorizing 
the  waiver  of  Navigation  and  Vessel  Insp)ection 
laws  administered  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  with  regard  to  vessels  engaged  in  business 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  and 
manned  by  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  {Federal  Register,  September  23,  1943.) 

456.  September  22,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 
0,377,  directing  the  War  Shipping  Administration 
to  relinquish  possession  of  the  plant  of  the  Atlantic 
Basin  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  at  Brooklyn,  New  York 
(see  454  above).  {Federal  Register,  September 
24,  1943.) 

457.  September  23,  1943.  Executive  Order 

No.  9,379,  establishing  a  special  emergency  board 
to  report  on  the  adjustment  of  wages  for  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway  Company 
of  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  a  continued 
latx>r  dispute  is  threatening  disruption  of  trans¬ 
portation  services.  {Federal  Register,  .September 
28,  1943.) 

458.  September  25,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.380,  establishing  in  the  Office  for  Emergency 
Management  the  Foreign  Economic  .Administra¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  consolidating 
governmental  activities  related  to  foreign  economic 
affairs;  transferring  to  and  consolidating  with  the 
newly  established  Administration  the  personnel, 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  Office  of 
Lend-Lease  Administration,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Operations,  the  Office 
of  Economic  Warfare,  and  the  Office  of  Foreign 
Economic  Coordination;  and  further  outlining  the 
Administration’s  duties  and  functions.  {Federal 
Register,  September  28,  1943.) 

459.  Septemljcr  25,  1943.  Executive  Order  No. 

9.381,  amending  Executive  Order  No.  9,250  of 
October  3,  1942  (sec  United  States  256,  Buei  etin, 
December  1942),  providing  for  the  stabilization 
of  the  national  economy.  {Federal  Register, 
.September  28,  1943.) 

460.  .September  27,  1943.  Presidential  Procla¬ 
mation  No.  2,594,  proclaiming  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  shall  l)C  accorded  original  juris¬ 
diction  with  respect  to  prizes  captured  under 
authority  of  said  Government  on  the  high  seas 
during  the  war  and  brought  into,  taken,  or 
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appropriated  in  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States.  {Federal  Register,  September  29, 
1943.) 

461.  .September  30,  1943.  Petroleum  Directive 
No.  73,  Petroleum  Administration  for  War,  issuing 
rules  and  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the  war 
emergency  petroleum  products  pipe  line  in  order 
to  maintain  the  pipe  line  at  maximum  operating 
capacity,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  petroleum.  {Federal 
Register,  October  1,  1943.) 

URUGUAY 

118^1.  March  19,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
674/942,  including  casein  fiber  or  artificial  white 
hair  (used  as  a  substitute  for  rabbit  hair  formerly 
imported  from  abroad  for  the  manufacture  of  hats) 
in  the  Raw  Materials  Section  of  the  Tariff 
Schedule,  with  a  duty  of  12  percent  plus  certain 
additional  charges  specified  in  the  Schedule. 
{Diario  Oficial,  June  14,  1943.) 

\2Qd.  May  26,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  grant¬ 
ing  non-belligerent  status  to  Polish  warships. 
{Diario  Oficial,  ]\xnc  10,  1943.) 

120e.  May  28,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 
1258/942,  waiving  payment  of  speeified  absentee 
real  property  taxes  for  property  owners  who  leave 
the  country  to  enlist  in  the  allied  armies.  {Diario 
Oficial,  ]\xT\c  1,  1943.) 

121a.  June  1,  1943.  Presidential  Deeree  No. 

895/940,  fixing  prices  for  the  1942-43  rice  crop 
and  prescribing  standards  fot  its  commercial 
handling.  {Diario  Oficial,  14,  1943.) 

121i.  June  8,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

480/943,  requiring  wholesalers  and  importers  of 

tin  to  declare  their  stocks  on  hand  as  of  June  8, 
1943.  {Diario  Oficial,  }unc  14,  1943.) 

122r.  June  9,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  No. 

474/943,  approving  maximum  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  for  tin.  {Diario  Oficial,  June  15,  1943.) 

124a.  June  16,  1943.  Presidential  Decree  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  and 
financial  department  in  the  Uruguayan  Embassy 
in  Washington  to  handle  all  commercial,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  financial  matters,  particularly  with 
regard  to  cxpiort  and  import  operations.  {El 
Pais,  Montevideo,  June  17,  1943.) 

VENEZUELA 

56a.  August  28,  1942.  Presidential  Decree 

No.  198,  temporarily  modifying  import  duties  on 
articles  of  prime  necessity  brought  into  Venezuela 
through  the  customs  office  of  Santa  Elena  de 


Uairen  and  destined  exclusively  for  consumption 
by  inhabitants  of  a  certain  region.  {Gaceta  Oficial, 
August  28,  1942.) 

107a.  May  21,  1943.  Legislative  Resolution 
approving  Presidential  Decrees  Nos.  191, 198,  219, 
and  298  (see  Venezuela  51,  Bulletin,  December 
1942;  56a  above;  59  and  83,  Bulletin,  January 
and  April  1943)  regarding  emergency  measures  to 
regulate  imports.  {Gaceta  Oficial,  May  25,  1943.) 
107i.  May  21,  1943.  Legislative  Resolution 
approving  Presidential  Decree  No.  238  (see  Vene¬ 
zuela  674,  Bulletin,  April  1943),  providing  that 
any  exploiter  obtaining  more  than  one  ton  of 
rubber  pier  year  shall  receive  a  specified  premium. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  May  25,  1943.) 

111.  July  9,  1 943.  Resolution,  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  permitting  free  importation  of  newsprint  in 
rolls  up  to  November  30,  1943,  under  sp>ecial 
authorizations  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  9,  1943.) 

112.  July  9,  1943.  Resolution,  Ministry  of  the 
Treasury,  extending  to  December  7,  1943,  the 
provisions  of  the  Resolution  of  February  19,  1943 
(see  Venezuela  86i  and  97,  Bulletin,  July  1943) 
allowing  duty-free  importation  of  Roman  cement. 
{Gaceta  Oficial,  July  9,  1943.) 

BII.ATERAL  AND  MULTILATERAI.  MEASURES 

94fi.  May  14,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  for 
the  purehase  by  the  latter  of  mica,  renewing  a 
similar  previous  agreement  and  extending  it  to 
May  14,  1944.  {Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
September  23,  1943.) 

94f2"  May  14,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  Brazil  and  the  United  States  for 
the  purchase  by  the  latter  of  rock  crystals,  renew¬ 
ing  a  similar  previous  agreement  and  extending  it 
to  May  1 4, 1 944.  {Christian  Science  Monitor,  Boston, 
September  23,  1943.) 

101 1.  June  29,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Argentina 
renewing  for  two  years  the  agreement  of  June  29, 
1940,  for  the  detail  of  United  States  Army  Air 
Corps  officers  to  assist  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
War.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  September 
25,  1943.) 

1012-  June  30,  1943.  Agreement  extending  for 
another  year  (to  April  29,  1944)  the  agreement 
between  the  Metals  Reserve  Company  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Government  of  Mexico  for 
the  purchase  of  strategic  minerals  (see  Bilateral 
and  Multilateral  Measures  15,  Bulletin,  July 
1942).  (Message  of  the  President  of  Mexico, 
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September  1,  1943,  published  in  Excelsior,  Mexico 
City,  ScptcmlxT  2,  1943.) 

104a.  July  20,  1943.  Agreement  between  the 
Metals  Reserve  Company  of  the  L’nited  States  and 
the  Government  of  Peru  for  the  purchase  of  Peru¬ 
vian  minerals  until  June  30,  1944.  {El  Comercio, 
Lima,  July  21,  1943.) 

104A.  July  23,  1943.  Contract  Ix-tween  the 
Agricultural  Bank  of  Bolivia  and  the  Rubber 
Distribution  Commission  of  Argentina  for  the  sale 
by  Bolivia  to  Argentina  of  250  tons  of  rublx’r  per 
year  for  the  four  years  January  1,  1943  December 
31,1 946.  {El  Dtario,  La  Paz,  July  24,  1943.) 

112.  Septemlx'r  1,  1943.  Establishment  of  the 
Mexican  Industrial  Commission  (composed  of 
both  Mexican  and  United  States  members),  as 
the  result  of  a  recommendation  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  Mexican-.\mci  ican  Commission  for 
Economic  Coopx’ration  (sec  Bilateral  and  Multi¬ 
lateral  Measures  92,  Buli.eti.v,  July  1943),  to 
function  as  a  continuing  Ixxly  to  study  and  develop 


long-term  programs  for  the  industrialization  of 
Mexico.  {The  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
September  4, 1943.) 

113.  September  9,  1943.  .\dherence  of  Iran  to 
the  Declaration  of  the  United  Nations  of  January 
1,  1942  (sec  Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Measures  1, 
BlT.l.ETlN,  April  1942).  {The  Department  oj  State 
Bulletin,  Septc  mber  11,  1 943.) 

114.  September  13,  1943.  Agreement  Ix’tween 
the  Governments  of  Ecuador  and  the  L'nitcd 
•States  for  the  detail  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
•States  Army  to  serve  as  Technical  Directoi  of  the 
Eloy  Alfaro  Military  C^ollcgc  of  Ecuador  foi  the 
next  four  years.  {Press  Release  \o.  3S0,  United 
States  Department  of  State,  Septemlx'r  1 3,  1 943.) 

115.  September  26,  1943.  Agreement,  an¬ 

nounced  by  the  British  Ministry  of  Ftxxl,  for 
the  purchase,  on  Ix'half  of  the  United  Nations,  of 
Argentina’s  exportable  surplus  of  dried  and  shell 
e-ggs  for  the  two  years  1943-  44  and  1944-45. 
(.\>«’  Tork  Herald  Tribune,  September  27,  1943.) 
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Message  of  the  President  of  Chile 

On  May  21,  1943,  with  the  traditional 
solemn  ceremony,  the  annual  session  of 
the  Chilean  National  Congress  at  Santiago 
was  opened.  In  accordance  with  custom. 
His  E.xcellcncy  the  President  of  the  Chilean 
Republic,  Sehor  Juan  Antonio  Rios,  in  a 
message  to  the  assembly  summarized  the 
work  of  his  government  during  the  past 
year  in  keeping  internal  peace  and  in 
contributing  to  international  order  in  a 
chaotic  world.  Before  reviewing  the  work 
of  specific  departments  and  ministries,  he 
recalled  his  promise  to  make  every  act  of 
his  administration  one  which  should 
accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  republic.  A 
part  of  the  fulfillment  of  this  promise,  he 
said,  was  in  his  choice  of  the  men  with 
whom  he  had  stalled  his  cabinet  each 
of  the  three  times  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  reorganize  and  comple¬ 
ment  it.  Specially  trained,  indejx'ndent, 
and  capable,  they  repre-sent  the  highest 
ability  of  the  nation,  working  for  its  best 
interests. 

In  clarifying  his  policy  towards  the 
national  political  parties,  Senor  Rios 
reaflirmed  his  previous  declaration  that 
the  existence  and  proper  functioning  of 
the.se  parties  was  one  of  the  best  safeguards 
of  a  more  jx'rfect  democracy,  but  he  went 
on  to  remark  that  this  reality  must  not  be 
confu.sed  with  that  party  spirit  which 
disrupts  the  unity  of  the  country  and 
prevents  the  judicious  exercise  of  authority. 
The  president's  ideal  of  a  national  govern¬ 
ment  was  defined  as  one  in  which  the 
public  interests  receive  primary  con¬ 
sideration,  in  which  extremist  attitudes  are 
subordinated,  in  which  there  is  harmony 
between  governmental  measures  and  actual 


conditions,  and  in  which  the  work  of 
members  of  all  political  parties  is  co¬ 
ordinated  under  the  leadership  of  the  man 
chosen  by  popular  acclaim. 

Proceeding  to  factual  exposition,  the 
President  assured  the  assembled  Congress 
of  the  cont/nuing  maintenance  of  political 
and  social  order  within  the  country  by 
the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  noting,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  measures  taken  were  subject 
to  a  zealous  observance  of  the  prerogatives 
of  personal  liberty,  such  as  freedom  of 
assembly,  of  religion,  of  a.ssociation,  of 
press,  etc.,  guaranteed  to  individuals  under 
the  Constitution. 

He  spoke  of  the  policy  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  that  had  been  followed  by  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  usual  con¬ 
flicts  between  capital  and  labor,  and  said 
that  under  the  primary  necessity  for  main¬ 
taining  established  legal  order,  but  with 
equitable  consideration  of  the  economic 
and  social  problems  related  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  in  hand,  the  state  had  by  its  procedure 
accomplished  the  elimination  of  strikes,  of 
conflicts  of  a  revolutionary  character,  and 
of  other  irregularities  which  might  have 
rcpcrcu.ssions  on  the  national  economy. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  interest¬ 
ing  parts  of  the  President's  message  was 
his  discussion  of  the  steps  leading  up  to  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  Axis  nations.  As  he  said,  “The  posi¬ 
tion  of  Chile  in  regard  to  the  world  con¬ 
flagration  had  to  be  determined  by  its 
historical  tradition,  and  based  on  the 
fulfillment  of  the  rigid  obligations  of 
continental  solidarity.”  He  pointed  out 
that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  hostilities, 
Chile  had  put  all  her  resources  at  the 
service  of  the  United  Nations,  at  the  same 
time  adopting  whatever  measures  seemed 
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necessary'  to  help  the  countries  fighting  for 
their  liberty.  Carefully  noting  and  re¬ 
sponding  to  the  evolution  of  public  opinion, 
the  President  felt  that  affairs  had  at  last 
reached  a  point  where  one  more  step  must 
be  taken  in  Chile’s  policy  of  Americanism, 
and  where  the  primary’  recommendation 
of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  conference  must  be 
carried  out.  After  conferring  with  the 
Senate,  the  President  announced,  on 
January  20,  1942,  the  severance  of  diplo¬ 
matic  relations  with  the  governments  of 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Italy.  In  this  way, 
a  unified  Chile  ratified  her  permanent 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  'iberty,  linking 
herself  with  the  nations  of  America  led  by 
the  United  States  and  its  President, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Further  discussing  the  field  of  inter¬ 
national  relations,  Senor  Rios  publicly 
thanked  the  Swiss  government  for  its 
work  in  taking  over  Chilean  interests  in 
the  Axis  nations.  In  May  1943,  Chile 
severed  relations  with  the  governments  of 
\'ichy,  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria, 
and  Switzerland  again  acted  in  its  Ix^half. 

The  President  went  on  to  speak  of  the 
visit  of  V'ice  President  Wallace  of  the 
United  States  to  Chile,  and  its  significance 
in  strengthening  the  Ixmds  which  hold 
these  two  nations  together.  He  told  also 
of  the  renewal  of  agreements  with  Argen¬ 
tina  concerning  the  importation  of  frozen 
meat  for  Chile,  and  of  the  consideration 
by  the  two  Governments  of  a  plan  for 
economic  cooperation  which  might  lead 
to  a  unified  system  of  export  and  import 
duties. 

Because  of  the  rapidity  and  importance 
of  international  developments,  there  was 
naturally  a  necessity  for  changes  within 
Chile  to  compensate  for  the  closing  of  its 
foreign  markets,  the  scarcity  of  materials 
of  prime  necessity,  the  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living,  etc.  The  President  reviewed  the 
various  measures  adopted  by  the  govern¬ 


ment  to  offset,  as  far  as  possible,  these  re¬ 
sults  of  the  world  situation.  One  of  the 
most  important  was  the  measure  creating 
the  Ministry'  of  Economy  and  Commerce, 
to  coordinate  the  activity  of  public  agen¬ 
cies  working  in  relation  to  the  national 
economy.  Among  its  duties  are  regulation 
of  new  export  quotas,  prevention  of  specu¬ 
lation  and  profiteering  in  the  face  of  na¬ 
tional  scarcities,  and  readjustment  of  the 
systems  and  movement  of  interchange. 
The  bureaus  and  agencies  grouped  under 
the  leadership  of  the  new  Ministry  in¬ 
cluded:  the  Bureaus  of  Manufacturing  In- 
du.strics;  of  Mines  and  Petroleum;  of 
Fisheries  and  Wild  Life  (which,  with  the 
Office  of  Agricultural  Coordination,  form 
the  General  Production  Bureau);  the 
General  Board  of  Statistics;  the  General 
Subsistence -and  Price  Commissariat;  the 
National  Council  of  Foreign  Commerce; 
the  Mining  Bank;  the  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Credit;  and  others. 

Measures  taken  by  the  Ministry’  of  the 
Interior  to  preserve  internal  order  in-  j 
eluded  precautions  for  the  prevention  of 
espionage,  the  organization  of  a  Civilian  1 
Defense  Council,  the  condensation  and 
grouping  of  various  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  various  ministries  for  a  more 
unified  and  expeditious  carrying  out  of 
their  functions,  the  raising  of  requirements 
for  the  police  and  detective  school  to  as¬ 
sure  the  continuance  of  its  high  standards 
of  .service,  and  the  regulation  of  the  ac-  , 
cumulation  of  income  by  public  officials. 

As  Senor  Rios  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
country’s  gravest  problems  results  from  the 
restrictions  placed  on  petroleum  and  coal. 
The  petroleum  quota  assigned  to  Chile 
by  the  Inter- American  Petroleum  Supply 
Pool  is  only  40  percent  of  the  total  (not 
including  the  amount  used  for  war  ma¬ 
chines)  consumed  in  1941,  so  that  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  sacrifice  and  for  fair  and  strict 
rationing  is  clear.  Under  the  Petroleum 
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Supply  Committee,  the  early  mistakes  of 
the  rationing  system  were  eliminated  and 
rectified  as  far  as  possible.  Careful  atten¬ 
tion  was  paid  to  regulating  quotas  and  to 
supplying  gas  and  oil  for  agricultural 
machinery  and  for  public  transportation 
when,  for  lack  of  it,  the  volume  and  prices 
of  articles  of  prime  necessity  might  be 
affected.  The  manufacture  of  gasogenes 
and  the  utilization  of  dehydrated  ethyl 
alcohol  in  gasoline  was  promoted,  and  the 
Government  invested  10,000,000  pesos  in 
a  search  for  new'  deposits  of  petroleum. 
The  Supply  Corporation  also  invested 
15,000,000  pesos  in  this  last  enterprise, 
and  United  States  geological  commissions 
are  assisting  in  the  surveys. 

Because  of  the  petroleum  scarcity,  new 
ways  had  to  be  found  to  increase  national 
coal  production.  Rationing  of  this  com¬ 
modity  had  also  been  necessary,  and,  al¬ 
though  coal  production  in  1942  was  67,019 
tons  greater  than  in  1941,  and  169,346 
greater  than  in  1940,  these  increases  did 
not  compensate  for  the  reduction  in 
petroleum  importations  or  the  new 
demands  made  on  fuel  as  a  result  of  the 
rapid  realization  of  Chile’s  industrial 
potentialities. 

.\nother  problem  about  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  vastly  concerned  was  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  living,  a  situation  of  national 
importance.  This  rise  was  brought  about 
by  various  legitimate  causes  and  by  other 
illegitimate  ones,  such  as  speculation. 
During  the  past  year,  the  General  .Sub¬ 
sistence  and  Price  Commissariat  worked 
consistently  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer, 
especially  for  the  needy  classes.  Rents 
were  regulated,  plans  were  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  for  constructing  low-cost  housing 
units,  and  the  distribution  of  imports  and 
the  authorization  of  exports  were  put 
under  governmental  control.  .*\s  for  the 
scarcity  of  meat,  the  Ckiordinating  C'om- 
mksion  of  Fishing  Industries  worked  so  as 


to  permit  the  government  to  supplement 
its  meat  supply  with  fish,  the  Government 
arranged  for  the  purchase  of  cattle  from 
Argentina,  and  deflected  some  meat  sup¬ 
plies  from  remote  provinces  to  the  north 
and  center  of  the  country  to  achieve  a 
fairer  distribution  in  relation  to  population. 

Then  there  was  the  question  of  copper, 
a  war  material  of  great  interest  and  use¬ 
fulness  to  the  United  States.  Negotiations 
undertaken  by  the  Government  assured 
the  cessation  of  speculation,  the  placing  of 
reserves  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Chile,  and  the  safeguarding 
of  internal  consumption.  Moreover,  an 
agreement  with  the  Metals  Reserve  Com¬ 
pany  of  the  United  States  made  provi¬ 
sions  for  the  allocation  of  the  total  Chilean 
copper  production,  and  studies  were 
being  made  looking  to  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  this  commodity,  for  a  continuation 
of  the  assurance  of  sales  and  of  the  normal 
rate  of  production,  and  for  a  rise  in  the 
workers’  standards  of  living.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  also  arranged  for  the  introduction 
of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  into  the 
country,  which  would  put  Chile  in  a 
position  in  which  she  could  at  least  satisfy 
her  own  minimum  needs. 

The  President  reviewed  and  commended 
the  work  of  other  Ministries,  (in  particular 
that  of  the  Treasurv  ),  all  of  which  carried 
out  their  programs  for  1942  with  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  success,  and  then 
turned  to  the  re[X)rt  on  public  education, 
always  a  matter  of  extreme  importance 
to  the  government.  .According  to  Seiior 
Rios,  primarv’  schools  received  special 
attention.  During  the  year,  normal  schools 
were  instituted  in  A’ictoria  and  in  Talca 
to  prepare  primarv’  school  teachers  and 
to  introduce  vocational  guidance  courses 
into  the  regular  curriculum.  Plans  were 
also  made  to  raise  teachers’  salaries. 

On  the  material  side,  the  Society  for  the 
Construction  of  School  Buildings  com- 
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pleted  in  1942  80  schools  for  60,000  pupils 
and  began  construction  of  28  more.  The 
hope  is  that  at  the  end  of  1943  the  country 
will  have  100,000  primary  school  pupils 
established  in  comfortable  buildings  suit¬ 
ably  furnished  in  accordance  with  the 
dictates  of  education  and  health.  Attend¬ 
ance  at  public  schools  in  1 942  was  greater 
than  in  the  year  before,  and  the  State  was 
able  to  reach  more  than  150,000  children 
with  assistance  in  the  fields  of  food,  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  health.  But  the  President  report¬ 
ed  that  the  problem  has  by  no  means  been 
solved.  There  are  still  more  than  300,000 
children  of  school  age  who  are  not  in  school, 
primarily  for  reasons  of  poverty,  isolation, 
lack  of  school  buildings,  especially  in  rural 
districts,  and  the  scarcity  of  teachers. 

The  number  of  public  libraries  increased 
by  10  percent  during  the  year,  and  branches 
in  schools  and  universities  continued  their 
satisfactory  progress.  The  President  re¬ 
called  with  justifiable  pride  the  centennial 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  which  was 
celebrated  during  1942  in  commemoration 
of  a  life  of  distinguished  service  to  the 
nation.  The  far-reaching  reputation  and 
the  widespread  influence  of  this  university 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one-tenth  of  its 
student  body  is  now  composed  of  men  and 
women  from  other  .\merican  nations. 

.\fter  commending  the  efficiency  of  the 
armed  forces,  and  remarking  on  the 
responsibility  of  the  political  parties  in 
furthering  the  democratic  way  of  life,  the 
President  reiterated  his  realization  of  his 
own  responsibility  to  his  people  and  his 
country,  which  are  inextricably  identified 
with  the  cause  of  free  humanity. — 
C.  A.  M. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Costa  Rica 

Dr.  Rafael  Calderon  Guardia,  President 
of  Costa  Rica,  sent  his  annual  message  to 


Congress  on  May  1,  1943,  as  a  report  on 
1942-43,  the  third  year  of  his  administra¬ 
tion. 

This  was  a  year  in  which  the  country’s  I 
foreign  relations  were  naturally  the  object  | 
of  careful  attention,  and  Costa  Rica  took  I 
pleasure  in  strengthening  her  ties  with  the  | 
other  republics  of  the  Hemisphere.  Presi-  I 
dent  Calderon  made  official  visits  in 
Panama,  Mexico,  Chile,  and  Nicaragua.  | 
Cordial  relations  with  the  United  States  I 
were  symbolized  by  the  elevation  to  rank  I 
of  ambas.sador  of  the  diplomatic  repre-  i 
sentatives  exchanged  by  the  two  countries. 

Good  progress  was  made  on  the  work  , 
of  fixing  the  .southern  boundary  of  the 
Republic;  Costa  Rican  and  Panamanian  F 
commissions  worked  together,  with  advice 
from  the  Chilean  arbitrator,  in  accordance 
with  the  (reaty  signed  in  the  preceding 
year  at  -San  Jose.  {• 

When  Rumania  and  Hungary  severed 
relations  with  Brazil.  Costa  Rica  replied 
by  breaking  off  relations  with  Rumania 
and  Hungary,  in  fulfillment  of  responsi¬ 
bilities  undertaken  at  Buenos  .\ires,  Lima, 
Panama,  and  Habana. 

In  July  1942,  laws  of  1884  and  1894 
which  had  prohibited  the  entrance  into 
the  country  of  religious  orders  were 
repealed. 

.Among  the  internal  achievements  of 
the  year.  President  C'alderon  gave  high 
place  to  the  strengthening  and  broadening 
of  the  newly  constructed  framework  of 
social  security  legislation.  With  this  aim 
a  .section  on  social  guarantees  was  added 
to  the  Constitution.  It  gives  constitutional 
status  to  the  nation’s  protection  of  its 
children,  its  aged  and  infirm,  and  its 
underprivileged  workers.  The  President 
himself  propo.sed  a  clau.se  conferring  upon 
the  .s(x:ial  security  administration  complete 
independence  of  the  Executive. 

A  new  labor  code  was  drawn  tip  to 
regulate  individual  and  collective  con- 
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tracts,  wages,  hours,  working  conditions, 
rest  periods,  accident  compensation,  and 
strikes,  lockouts,  and  arbitration.  Its 
provisions  e.xtend  even  to  household 
workers  and  to  workers  at  sea  and  on 
inland  waters,  and  it  completed  its  pro¬ 
tection  by  urging  the  promotion  of  co¬ 
operatives  to  care  for  the  workers’  interests 
as  consumers.  President  C'alderon  con¬ 
sidered  this  legislation  “indisjiensable  for 
consolidating  that  democracy  whose  de¬ 
fense  is  costing  the  world  .such  great 
sacrifices.” 

In  the  sphere  of  finance,  the  report 
showed  a  drop  of  13.34  percent  in  the 
national  income;  this  was  a  greater  de¬ 
crease  than  had  been  expected,  and  was 
caused  largely  by  a  decrease  of  39.65  jx*r- 
cent  in  the  customs  receipts.  The  total 
revenues  were  36,918  078  colones  and  ex¬ 
penditures  48,513,205  colones.  The  public 
debt  had  increased;  on  December  31, 
1942,  it  reached  176,886,823  colones,  as 
compared  with  the  figure  of  149,195,010 
colones  for  the  year  before.  The  increase 
in  the  debt  was  caused  partly  by  excess  of 
regular  exjjenditures  over  income,  and 
partly  by  the  nation’s  investments  in  the 
Inter- .Xmerican  Highway  and  feeder  roads. 

.\  series  of  laws  ratifying  presidential 
decrees  prohibited  all  trading  with  enemy 
nations,  and  all  trading  in  goods  located 
in  enemy  countries  or  in  enemy-controlled 
territories.  A  progressive  capital  tax  was 
levied  on  enemy  nationals  within  the 
country,  for  expenses  of  internment  and 
for  other  defense  purpo.ses.  Patents  and 
trade  marks  held  by  enemy  nationals  were 
canceled. 

Stabilization  of  the  financial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  of  Costa  Rica  was 
facilitated  by  a  credit  of  82,000,000  w  hich 
was  provided  in  July  1942  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington.  This  credit 
supplied  the  nece.ssary  dollar  exchange 
for  maintaining  indis|Hmsable  imports. 


The  Department  of  .Agriculture,  which 
had  previously  formed  part  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Development,  was  made  in¬ 
dependent  in  1942  and  given  jurisdiction 
over  matters  concerning  the  cattle  indus¬ 
try,  in  addition  to  other  subjects  in  its  field. 
The  new  Department  made  an  agreement 
with  the  Defense  Supplies  Corporation  of 
the  United  States  for  the  growing  of  cin¬ 
chona;  Costa  Rica  provides  10,000  acres 
of  land,  which  revert  to  her  at  the  end  of 
25  years  with  trees  and  any  buildings 
erected.  By  another  contract  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
.American  .Affair-s  engaged  to  buy  at 
fixed  prices  all  garden  produce  in  excess 
of  Costa  Rica’s  own  needs  for  food  and 
seed,  such  needs  to  Ije  determined  by  the 
Costa  Rican  Department  of  .Agriculture. 

.An  event  of  far-reaching  significance  for 
agriculture  as  well  as  for  .American  in¬ 
terests  and  inter-.American  relationships 
took  place  in  March  1943  when  A’ice 
President  Wallace  laid  the  cornerstone  for 
the  Inter-.American  Institute  of  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Sciences.  Turrialba,  Costa  Rica, 
was  the  location  chosen  for  this  important 
study  center,  upon  recommendation  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  .American 
Union.  The  school  had  already  taken 
possession  of  part  of  the  2,500  acres  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Costa  Rican  government, 
and  work  was  under  way  on  the  buildings. 

Through  the  Coffee  Quota  Board  the 
Department  of  .Agriculture  regulated  coffee 
exports  in  accordance  with  international 
agreements.  Sugar  also  was  brought  un¬ 
der  control,  through  the  Board  of  Protec¬ 
tion  for  Sugar  Cultivation,  which  receives 
the  sugar,  sells  it  at  fixed  prices,  reimburses 
the  producers,  and  acts  to  prevent  over¬ 
production. 

In  the  field  of  education.  President 
C^alderon  reported  with  satisfaction  that 
enrollment  in  primary  and  secondary 
schools,  both  public  and  jirivate,  and  also 
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in  the  national  university,  was  larger  than 
ever  before.  Twenty  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  expenditures  were  devoted  to  educa¬ 
tional  purposes. 

Two  new  schools  with  special  aims  were 
founded  during  the  year.  One  is  a 
technical  industrial  school  in  Desampara- 
dos,  designed  to  lead  the  way  to  increased 
provision  for  vocational  education.  The 
other,  in  Atenas,  is  a  complementary- 
secondary  school,  which  it  is  hoped  will  Ixr 
followed  by  similar  schools  in  other  small 
towns,  so  that  many  pupils  in  the  provinces 
may  be  able  to  finish  the  first  part  of  their 
secondary  course  at  a  school  near  home. 

In  September  1942,  Costa  Rica  was  host 
to  the  Ministers  of  Education  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  .American  republics.  This  important 
first  meeting,  held  in  San  Jose,  adopted  a 
plan  of  coordination  which  brings  into 
harmony  curricula  and  systems  of  school 
certification  in  the  six  Central  American 
republics. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health 
reached  into  all  parts  of  the  country,  ready 
with  help  in  time  of  need,  and  guarding 
against  disease  by  preventive  measures. 
Health  centers  were  established,  filter 
plants  and  storage  tanks  were  built, 
drainage  and  sewer  facilities  were  extended, 
and  sanitary  facilities  in  private  homes 
were  inspected.  Ground  was  bought  for 
a  new  hospital  for  tuberculosis  patients. 

Visiting  nurses  made  69,400  home 
visits.  Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Maternal 
Protection  not  only  attended  15,783  child 
patients  in  its  clinics  but  a.ssistcd  at  one 
out  of  every  three  births  throughout  the 
nation.  The  Anti-TuberculosisSocialSer\- 
icc  increased  its  visits  from  its  1941  figure 
of  2,751  to  8,937.  Fluoroscopic  examina¬ 
tions  were  made  to  the  number  of  32,301, 
of  which  2.94  percent  disclosed  active 
cases. 

To  meet  the  rising  cost  of  medicines  the 
Bureau  made  room  in  its  own  building  for 


a  public  dispensary  and  pharmacy,  with  a 
new  section  for  parenteral  preparations. 

The  Cancer  Institute  extended  the  range 
of  its  serv  ices,  attending  many  new  cases. 
Plans  were  made  for  beginning  radio  and 
X-ray-  treatments  in  the  near  future. 
With  the  help  of  the  Cooperative  Inter-  j 
American  Public  Health  Service  a  build-  ’ 
ing  was  Ixtught  to  serve  as  headquarters  | 
for  the  Institute’s  work.  f 

The  Bureau  of  Epidemiology-  handled  L 
three  epidemics  in  the  course  of  the  year —  | 

grippe,  whooping  cough,  and  measles,  f 
Inoculations  against  diphtheria  and  ty-  i 
phoid  fever  rose  to  4,502  and  9,895,  | 

respectively.  I 

Rural  hygiene  received  continued  atten-  | 
tion.  New  sanitary  units  were  e.stablished  | 
and  improved  equipment  added,  including  ■ 
seven  X-ray ’outfits  bought  with  the  help  I 
of  the  Cooperative  Inter-American  Serv- 
ice.  Fourteen  pumps  were  installed  to  L 
increase  the  supply  of  potable  water.  A  I 
workshop  was  opened  in  the  Health  De-  I 
partment’s  building,  to  provide  the  rural  I 
units  with  metal  operating  tables  and  other 
apparatus  now  difficult  to  obtain. 

Recognizing  the  basic  importance  to 
health  of  proper  nutrition,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  organized  in  1942  a  Food  Control 
.Section  and  a  School  Lunch  .Section.  The 
latter  has  already  opened  its  first  lunch 
center,  which  serv-es  the  double  end  of 
providing  children  with  a  nourishing  meal  j 
and  instructing  them  in  matters  of  diet.  ^ 
In  addition  to  these  services,  10,000  chil¬ 
dren  in  57  schools  were  supijlied  with 
shoes. 

I'he  Coofierative  Inter-American  Public 
Health  .Service,  which  furnished  the  means 
for  many  of  the.se  needed  measures,  is  a 
[troject  undertaken  jointly  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  Costa  Rica  and  the  L’nited 
.States.  Its  funds  were  contributed  partly 
by  the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
and  partly  by  the  government  of  Costa 
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Rica  and  the  municipalities  of  San  Jose 
and  Heredia.  Its  two  heads  are  the  Costa 
Rican  Secretary  of  Public  Health  and  a 
representative  of  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs. 

The  year  saw  several  advances  toward 
the  reorganized  penal  administration  that 
the  government  hopes  soon  to  bring  about. 

A  technical  supervisor  was  engaged  to 
systematize  the  labor  of  prisoners,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  contributing  to  the 
support  of  the  families  involved  and 
developing  abilities  likely  to  be  useful  to 
the  prisoners  after  their  release.  A  redis¬ 
tribution  of  the  prison  population  was 
arranged  .so  that  dangerous  criminals  and 
those  serving  sentences  of  more  than  ten 
years  could  be  confined  in  a  special  prison, 
using  the  national  penitentiary  for  those 
with  sentences  between  three  months  and 
ten  years,  and  leaving  for  the  provincial 
jails  those  serving  terms  of  less  than  three 
months. 

Public  security  called  for  an  increa.se  in 
military  forces  throughout  the  country, 
and  strategic  points  were  garrisoned  in 
accordance  with  plans  of  the  United 
Nations.  War  time  necessities  obliged 
the  President  to  ask  Congress  for  continued 
suspension  of  the  privileges  guaranteed  in 
nine  articles  of  the  Constitution.  His 
requests  were  granted,  with  confidence 
that  the  emergency  powers  of  the  Executive 
would  not  be  misused.  President  Calderon 
repeated  his  appreciation  of  this  mark  of 
trust,  and  closed  his  message  with  further 
expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  members 
of  Congress  for  their  generous  coopera¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year. — C.  C.  C. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  El  Salvador 

-\t  the  opening  se.ssion  of  the  national  Leg¬ 
islature  on  February  18,  1943,  General 
Ma.ximiliano  Hernandez  Martinez,  Pre.si- 


dent  of  El  Salvador,  read  his  annual  mes¬ 
sage,  a  summary  of  his  administration  for 
the  year  1942  which  was  amplified  at  later 
sessions  by'  reports  from  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet. 

President  Martinez  spoke  with  feeling  of 
the  regret  with  which  his  government  had 
severed  relations  with  that  of  \’ichy,  a 
government  no  longer  capable  of  independ¬ 
ent  action,  and  connected  only  in  name 
with  that  French  people  whose  gifts  to  the 
world  have  been  so  deeply  valued  by  El 
Salvador. 

Ties  with  the  United  States  were  greatly 
strengthened  during  1942  by  interchange 
of  visits  and  by  cooperation  on  various  for¬ 
ward-looking  projects.  Prominent  among 
these  was  the  great  Inter-.\merican  High¬ 
way,  which  was  constructed  with  a  base  of 
asphalt  macadam  from  the  Guatemalan 
frontier  to  San  Miguel.  The  new  .Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  which  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  cultivation  of  rubber,  fibers,  and 
insecticides  in  El  Salvador,  besides  investi¬ 
gating  various  problems  of  tropical  agricul¬ 
ture  and  cooperating  with  other  agricul¬ 
tural  centers  on  this  continent,  will  be 
supervised  by  a  joint  committee  represent¬ 
ing  the  two  countries;  both  countries  con¬ 
tribute  toward  the  running  expenses,  and 
the  United  States  provides  technicians 
while  El  Salvador  supplies  land,  light, 
water,  and  buildings.  Other  joint  under¬ 
takings  begun  in  1942  will  provide 
increased  water  supplies  and  improved 
drainage  facilities,  and  will  help  in  the 
control  of  endemic  and  epidemic  diseases. 

Close  relations  were  maintained  with 
the  Pan  .American  L’nion,  and  with  the 
other  .American  republics.  .A  system  of 
gasoline  coupon  exchange  was  worked 
out  with  Guatemala  to  facilitate  travel  and 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  The 
trade  treaty  with  Guatemala  was  clarified 
by  an  agreement  that  articles  in  which  85 
percent  of  the  material  is  Guatemalan  shall 
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be  rcc;ardcd  as  articles  of  Guatemalan 
origin,  and  shall  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  trade  treaty  between  the 
two  countries,  be  exempt  from  import 
duties  in  El  Salvador;  and  vice  versa.  It 
was  also  agreed  that  during  present  con¬ 
ditions  the  provisions  of  the  trade  treaty 
.shall  not  apply  to  raw  cotton  or  to  articles 
made  of  cotton  yarn.  Wines  from  Guate¬ 
mala  were  excluded  from  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty  unless  their  alcoholic  content 
is  6°  C.  or  less. 

El  Salvador  was  represented  at  Pan 
American  conferences  held  in  1942  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Mexico  Gity, 
Habana,  San  Jose,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santi¬ 
ago,  Chile,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

Abnormal  trade  conditions  have  Ixirne 
with  special  weight  ufxm  El  Salvador,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  extent  to  which  coffee  over¬ 
shadows  the  other  crops  of  the  country, 
and  also  Ix-causc  in  El  .Salvador  coffee  is  a 
seasonal  crop.  The  Committee  on  Coffee 
Exports  and  the  .Salvadorean  Coffee 
C'ompany  attacked  the  coffee  problem 
vigorously  throughout  the  year.  They 
cooperated  with  the  Inter- American  Cbf- 
fee  Board  in  Washington,  and  the  industr\’ 
was  carried  safely  through  a  perilous  year. 

Ckitton  plantings  were  greatly  increased 
during  1942,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  possible 
to  acquire  the  needed  machinery  the  cot¬ 
ton  textile  industry  will  probably  be  much 
expanded.  The  Cotton  Coojx'rative  of  El 
.Salvador,  Limited,  controls  the  sale  of  all 
the  cotton  used  in  spinning  and  weaving 
within  the  country.  Growers  must  fxt 
members  of  the  Cotton  C^ooperative,  and 
must  be  licensed  by  the  Ministry  of 
.Agriculture.  Flour  bags  and  sugar  sacks 
arc  now  being  made  of  cotton  instead  of 
jute. 

Continued  campaigns  agaimst  the  depre¬ 
dations  of  locusts  were  successful  to  the 
extent  of  avoiding  a  serious  crisis.  Com¬ 
plete  eradication  of  the  pest  would  require 


the  combined  efforts  of  neighboring  coun¬ 
tries  under  a  continental  plan;  such 
cooperation  was  proposed  by  the  delegate 
of  El  Salvador  at  the  Second  Inter- 
American  Conference  of  Agriculture  in 
Mexico  City.  In  the  meantime  a  certain 
degree  of  control  was  accomplished  by 
plowing  up  lands  where  the  insects  had 
laid  their  eggs,  beating  down  the  adult 
locusts  with  branches  and  burying  them  in 
ditches,  and  noting  the  direction  taken  by 
those  that  escaped  in  order  that  farmers  in 
their  line  of  flight  might  be  warned. 
.Studies  were  also  made  of  a  parasite  fly 
which  it  is  hoped  may  serve  as  a  natural 
control. 

The  Salvadorean  Inter-American  De¬ 
velopment  Commission  contributed  to 
ward  the  stabilization  of  national  economy 
by  investigating  the  growing  of  medicinal 
plants  such  as  belladonna,  aconite,  and 
ipecac,  and  the  cultivation  of  roselle  as  a 
fiber  plant.  The  Commission  also  ga\e  its 
attention  to  various  gasogenes,  to  shark- 
liver  oil,  and  to  the  distillation  products  of 
lignites  found  in  El  Salvador. 

1  he  Committee  on  Economic  Coordina¬ 
tion,  through  its  Sub-Committee  on  Fuels, 
conducted  the  rationing  of  gasoline  and 
fuel  oil  with  the  aim  of  keeping  up  public 
transportation  by  drastic  limitations  on  the 
use  of  private  cars.  Public  transportation 
suffered  some  decrease,  btit  enough  was 
maintained  to  keep  up  necessary  local  com¬ 
munications  and  to  avoid  the  dislocations 
of  local  economy  which  would  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  dismissal  of  employees.  Exper¬ 
iments  were  made  in  the  use  of  alcohol  as 
a  fuel,  and  also  in  the  use  of  various  stabiliz¬ 
ers;  absolute  ethyl  alcohol  is  not  jircKluced 
in  El  Salvador,  and  the  94  percent  Gay- 
Lussac  ethyl  alcohol  which  can  be  made  is 
not  sufficiently  stable  for  the  purj)o.se.  One 
of  the  mixtures  studied  in  this  eonnection 
made  use  of  the  native  castor  oil.  New 
tires  and  tubes  in  stock  were  attached  by 
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the  government,  as  well  as  steel  for  tires, 
and  wires  and  cables  made  of  copper. 

In  the  fiscal  history  of  the  year  an  event 
of  importance  was  the  conversion  of  part 
of  the  public  debt  by  a  timely  purchase  of 
external  bonds,  the  principal  and  interest 
amounting  to  SI. 807, 202.  Gold  in  the 
Banco  Central  de  Reserva,  which  had  been 
valued  at  70  colones  an  ounce,  was  revalued 
at  87.50  by  decree  of  the  National  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  accordance  with  the  change  in  the 
value  of  the  colon.  Gold  production  in 
the  country  was  lower  than  in  1941  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  some  of  the  materials 
necessary  in  mining. 

The  year’s  expenditures.  20,291,755 
colones,  exceeded  the  revenues,  20,146,835 
colones.  by  a  small  deficit,  arising  solely 
from  war  conditions.  The  administration 
refused  to  permit  national  decrease  in  na¬ 
tional  income  through  any  reductions  in  sal¬ 
aries  of  government  employees  or  through 
delays  in  paying  them.  New  tolls  and  new 
cigarette  taxes  were  imposed,  collection 
of  admission  taxes  at  public  spectacles 
was  more  rigorously  supervised,  and  the 
tax  yield  was  further  increased  by  requir¬ 
ing  that  automobile  licenses,  telephone 
permits,  and  licenses  for  sugar  mills  and 
cotton  and  coffee  enterprises  be  issued  only 
after  proof  that  income  taxes  had  been  paid 
to  date. 

Ihe  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction 
endeavored  to  strengthen  the  school 
system  through  better  coordination  and 
through  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
teaching.  C^ourses  for  teachers  were  given 
in  San  Salvador  and  in  other  eities.  A 
new  quarterly  magazine  was  founded,  to 
bring  to  the  teaehers  of  the  country  not 
only  discu-ssions  of  profc.ssional  problems 
but  also  materials  for  further  widening 
their  own  intellectual  horizons.  A  com¬ 
mission  was  set  up  to  work  out  plans  for 
integrating  the  programs  of  the  primary 
schools  with  those  of  the  secondary  schools. 


The  Ministry  also  opened  up  the  problem 
of  coordinating  private  schools  with  public, 
and  explored  some  of  the  difficulties 
involved. 

W  ar  conditions  called  for  difficult  deci¬ 
sions  and  new  departures  during  the  year, 
but  immediate  problems  were  not  allowed 
to  obscure  the  larger  implications  of  post¬ 
war  developments.  Through  its  Ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  El  Salvador  shared  in 
the  preliminary  recommendations  on  post¬ 
war  problems  formulated  at  the  request  of 
the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Inter- 
American  Juridical  Committee  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  and  the  affairs  of  all  the  ministries 
were  guided  by  the  spirit  of  the  President’s 
admonition  that  “the  battle  of  peace  will  be 
much  more  difficult,  and  must  be  won  at 
all  costs,  because  the  men  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  powers  who  are  struggling  on  the 
battlefields  are  offering  up  their  lives  in 
order  that  the  citizens  of  the  world  may 
have  a  better  life,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  not  have  after  the  war  the  spectacle 
of  able-bodied  men  unable  to  find  work, 
and  of  maimed  men  begging  for  alms.” 

“The  demands  of  public  welfare  are 
constantly  increasing,”  continued  Presi¬ 
dent  Martinez,  reminding  his  hearers 
that  there  is  a  saying  in  the  L’nited  States 
that  one  must  “give  till  it  hurts.”  Some 
500,000  persons  received  hospital  care 
during  1942  in  the  civil  hospitals  of  El 
Salvador.  Services  were  decentralized  as 
far  as  possible,  in  order  that  patients  might 
be  spared  the  necessity  of  long  journeys. 
The  year  showed  good  progress  in  ma¬ 
ternity  care  and  child  welfare  work,  as 
well  as  in  the  campaign  against  venereal 
disea.ses.  Important  drainage  and  sanita¬ 
tion  projects  were  undertaken;  and  scien¬ 
tists  in  government  laboratories  demon¬ 
strated  that  Shigella  and  Salmonella  play  a 
part  in  the  etiology  of  gastro-enteritis. 

Thirteen  more  Rural  Credit  Funds  were 
established,  making  a  total  of  sixteen  in 
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operation  at  the  close  of  the  year,  with 
plans  under  way  for  more.  These  Rural 
Credit  Funds  provide  badly  needed  facili¬ 
ties  by  which  persons  of  small  income  may 
obtain  loans  at  low  interest  rates,  offering 
as  security  the  tools,  livestock,  etc.,  which 
they  already  possess,  and  which  they  may 
continue  to  use  in  the  course  of  their  work. 
We  must  lx?gin  now,  said  President 
Martinez,  to  make  this  and  other  plans  to 
ease  the  difficulties  in  the  path  of  the  rural 
laborer;  changes  of  this  kind  are  needed 
for  solution  of  some  of  the  serious  problems 
of  the  post-war  period,  because  “we 
cannot  ask  any  human  Ijeing  to  direct  his 
thoughts  toward  the  right  and  good  while 
he  and  his  family  are  without  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  the  necessities  of  a  wholesome 
life.”— C.  C.  C. 

Message  of  the  President 
of  Nicaragua 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  deliv¬ 
ered  at  the  opening  session  of  that  body  on 
April  15, 1943,  President  Anastasio  Somoza 
of  Nicaragua  concerned  himself  chiefly 
with  Nicaragua’s  part  in  the  war,  discus¬ 
sing  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  nation’s 
participation,  both  directly  and  indirectly, 
and  the  measures  taken  for  their  solution. 

“The  vital  question  in  carrying  out  my 
work  as  Chief  Executive,”  said  President 
Somoza,  “has  been  my  constant  determi¬ 
nation  that  Nicaragua  should  increa.se  its 
cooperation  with  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  cause  of  which  our  nation  has  Ix^cn 
fully  devoted  from  the  very  first,  through 
love  of  lilx'rty  and  out  of  faith  in  the 
democratic  doctrines  which  have  served 
as  foundation  stones  for  our  national  insti¬ 
tutions.  With  this  constant  intention,  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  has  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  strengthen  still  more  the  fraternal 
bond  with  the  countries  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.” 


In  accordance  with  this  policy  of  cooper¬ 
ation,  Nicaragua  put  temporarily  at  the 
disposal  of  the  United  States  a  zone 
around  the  port  of  Corinto,  which  is 
rapidly  lieing  converted  into  a  military 
base  for  the  defense  of  Nicaragua,  Central 
America,  and  the  continent.  The  Repub¬ 
lic  further  assisted  by  increasing  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  essential  raw  materials  and 
articles  of  prime  necessity.  Rubber,  for 
example,  was  declared  an  article  of  prime 
necessity,  and  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
is  to  Ije  exploited  to  the  full  and  without 
payment  of  taxes,  under  the  direct  super¬ 
vision  of  the  government.  On  November 
10,  1942,  Nicaragua  followed  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  by  suspending  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  V’ichy  Government,  although 
continuing  friendly  to  the  Free  French. 

The  war  inevitably  gave  rise  to  a  host 
of  economic  problems  within  the  country. 
Foreign  commerce  was  restricted  by  limi-  * 
tations  on  shipping;  industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  machinery  as  well  as  other 
necessary  articles  became  scarce;  customs 
receipts  necessarily  dwindled.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  did  not,  however,  fail  to  meet 
these  problems  with  remedial  measures. 
Total  income  in  1941-42  was  40,724,650 
cordobas,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
there  was  a  surplus  of  several  million 
cordobas.  The  budget  for  1942-43,  total¬ 
ing  37,792,314  cordobas,  exceeds  the  ex¬ 
penditures  budgeted  for  1941-42  by  3,850,- 
644  cordobas,  largely  due  to  increased 
highway  construction,  both  for  the  general 
economic  progress  of  the  country  and  for 
continental  defense.  However,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  reported  that  the  collection  of  internal 
revenues  appeared  to  be  proceeding  so 
satisfactorily  that  a  treasury  surplus  for  the 
current  year  also  seemed  probable. 

The  rising  cost  of  living  was  one  of  the 
chief  problems  of  the  year,  although  the 
government  took  various  steps  to  stabilize 
prices,  especially  through  the  creation  of 
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the  Price  and  Trade  Control  Board.  The 
President  announced  that  salaries  of  gov¬ 
ernment  employees  would  be  increased  by 
25  percent  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  for  the  first  time 
over  half  a  million  cordobas  in  savings, 
mostly  by  working  people,  were  deposited 
in  the  National  Popular  Credit  Bank.  In 
view  of  this  economic  trend,  the  President 
said,  he  would  present  to  the  Legislature 
proposals  for  measures  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  Bank,  to  enable  it  to  make 
loans  at  low  interest  rates  for  the  expansion 
of  industry. 

The  government  did  not  complete  the 
reorganization  of  the  monetary  and  bank¬ 
ing  systems  mentioned  in  previous  messages 
but  endeavored  as  far  as  possible  to 
revise  them,  modifying  them  to  conform 
to  the  new  wartime  economy.  Reorgan¬ 
ization  of  control  over  foreign  exchange 
and  of  the  Import-Export  Office  of  the 
National  Bank  in  harmony  with  the 
reorganization  of  the  Bank  itself  as  a 
state  institution  in  which  commerce  and 
industry  are  represented,  as  well  as  the 
creation  of  the  General  Warehouses, 
which  have  enabled  the  farmer  and  small 
manufacturer  to  get  profitable  prices  for 
their  products,  all  testify  to  this  work. 
The  restriction  of  imports  made  it  possible 
to  reduce  import  control  to  a  simple 
registration  procedure,  while  tnis  in  turn 
made  it  unnecessary  to  preserve  the 
E.xchange  Commission,  the  functions  of 
this  organization  having  been  given  over 
to  the  National  Bank. 

In  spite  of  wartime  difficulties,  the 
public  debt,  both  national  and  foreign, 
was  punctually  paid,  and  the  President 
stated  that  measures  were  being  taken 
towards  the  complete  cancellation  of  the 
remainder  of  certain  bonds  of  the  national 
debt.  Numerous  laws  and  regulations  of 
a  financial  nature,  especially  a  number 
concerning  the  funds  and  property  of 


enemy  nationals,  were  issued  as  a  means 
for  cooperating  with  the  cause  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  security  of  Nicara¬ 
gua’s  economy  and  finances  was  in  no 
small  degree  aided  by  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  also  actively  co¬ 
operated  with  Nicaragua  in  the  building 
of  the  Atlantic  Highway,  now  completed. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  is  to  supply 
two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the  Inter- American 
Highway  through  Nicaragua,  the  other 
third  to  be  supplied  by  Nicaraguan  funds. 
In  addition  to  these  two  most  important 
highways,  the  President  enumerated  many 
other  roads,  recently  completed,  under 
construction,  or  planned  for  the  future. 
During  the  year  a  sum  totaling  1,153,000 
cordobas  was  allocated  for  the  purchase  of 
22  buildings  for  schools,  land  for  5  air¬ 
ports,  1 5  public  buildings,  highway  rights- 
of-way,  and  other  public  works. 

The  Army  continued  to  prepare  to  do 
its  part  in  the  world  conflict,  while  the 
Military  Academy  not  only  trained  36 
cadets  as  military  officers,  but  gave 
scholarships  to  students  from  Panama  and 
other  countries  of  Central  America;  to  the 
School  of  Military  Pilots  was  added  a 
School  of  Civil  Av'iation.  The  President 
mentioned  a  projected  increase  in  the 
salaries  of  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  new 
budget  to  conform  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living,  and  stated  his  hope  that  within  the 
next  year  a  law  would  regulate  compulsory 
military  service  to  fit  new  conditions.  The 
militarization  of  communications,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  the  customs  houses  was  intended 
to  make  these  services  rapid  and  effective. 

The  National  Radio,  with  50  stations, 
served  the  whole  Republic  and  communi¬ 
cated  with  other  countries  as  well.  The 
Pacific  Railroad  continued  active,  repair¬ 
ing  and  adding  to  its  equipment. 

The  President  gave  a  highly  favorable 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  schools  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  mentioning  the  work  of  the 
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elementary  and  normal  schools  and  the 
Central  University,  and  the  opening  at 
Managua  of  a  new  normal  school  build¬ 
ing  named  “Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.”  A 
conference  of  Ministers  of  Education  of 
Central  America,  which  met  in  San  Jose, 
Costa  Rica,  resulted  in  various  important 
resolutions  and  decisions.  Workers’ 
Schools  were  founded  to  give  technical 
training  to  their  students.  Moreover,  the 
President  stated,  every  effort  was  being 
made  to  increase  the  salaries  of  teachers  as 
much  as  possible. 

As  a  result  of  the  agreement  of  July  3, 
1942,  between  the  General  Health  Office 
of  Nicaragua  and  the  Institute  of  Inter- 
American  Affairs  of  the  United  States, 
Nicaragua  was  provided  with  an  Inter- 
Amcrican  Cooperative  Service  for  Public 
Health  with  financial  backing  of  $500,000. 
With  the  aid  of  this  service,  many  advances 
were  made  in  the  health  and  sanitation  of 
the  country,  including  the  creation  of 
sanitary  units  in  many  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  improvement  of  sanitary  facilities, 
health  education,  and  dispensaries.  Ma¬ 
nagua  received  a  new  drainage  and  water 
supply  system.  Plans  for  establishment  of 
a  new  school  for  nurses  were  announced 
by  the  President. 

In  agriculture,  the  United  States  coop¬ 
erated  with  Nicaragua  in  the  installation 
of  two  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  entered  into  an  agreement  to  buy 
Nicaragua’s  exportable  cotton.  Progress 
was  made  also  in  the  livestock  industry, 
and  the  Government  worked  likewise  to 
spread  the  knowledge  of  modern  agricul¬ 
tural  methods  among  the  farmers  of  the 
country. 

Conservation  Section  in  the 
Pan  American  Union 

In  1940,  the  Convention  on  Nature  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Wild  Life  Preservation  in  the 


W’estem  Hemisphere  was  opened  in  the 
Pan  American  Union  for  signature  by  the 
American  States.  Two  years  later,  the  i 
Convention  became  effective  after  the  ' 
fifth  ratification  had  been  deposited  in  the  | 
Pan  American  Union.  So  far,  seven  ! 
countries  (the  Dominican  Republic,  El 
Salvador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Mexico,  the 
United  States,  and  Venezuela)  have  de¬ 
posited  their  ratifications. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  a  Conservation  Section  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  July  1,  1943,  in  the  Division  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation  of  the  Pan  i 
American  Union.  The  project  was  | 
launched  for  a  3-year  period,  but  it  b  1 
hoped  to  make  it  a  permanent  service.  ! 
The  new  section  is  directed  by  Mr. 
William  Vogt,  a  well-known  ornithologist, 
whose  experience  in  coaservation  activities 
in  many  of  the  American  republics  has 
been  extensive. 

One  phase  of  the  duties  of  the  section 
will  be  the  collection  of  data  on  natural 
resources  and  conservation  practices  in  the  9 
hemisphere.  The  other  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  phase,  however,  will  be  conducted  in 
the  field.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Vogt 
left  the  United  States  in  November  for 
Latin  America  where  he  will  cooperate 
with  the  various  governments,  at  their 
invitation,  in  connection  with  a  series  of 
conservation  programs.  These  will  in¬ 
clude  the  recommendation  of  areas  for  the  I 
establishment  of  national  parks  and  monu-  t 
ments  and  wild-life  reserves,  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  conservation  legislation,  advice 
in  matters  relating  to  wild-life  management, 
and  a  broad  program  of  conservation  edu¬ 
cation.  To  illustrate  the  many  lectures  he 
plans  to  give,  Mr.  Vogt  will  use  his  own 
color  films  and  slides  of  national  parks 
and  monuments  from  as  many  American 
countries  as  possible.  The  purpose  of  these 
lectures  is  to  demonstrate  the  importance, 
methods,  and  feasibility  of  conservation  of 
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fauna  and  flora,  other  natural  resources, 
and  archeological  and  historical  sites. 

From  time  to  time  the  Conservation 
Section  will  issue  publications  and  reports 
on  its  activities  and  on  conservation  in  the 
Americas. 

Funds  for  three  years’  expenses  of  the 
section  were  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Government  through  the  Office  of  the 
Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs. 

Mexico-United  States 
petroleum  settlement 

The  manner  and  conditions  of  payment  of 
compensation  to  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  benefit  of  certain  American 
nationals  who  sustained  losses  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  expropriation  of  fjetroleum 
properties  in  Mexico  in  March  1938  were 
agreed  upon  September  29,  1943,  through 
notes  exchanged  by  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Charge  d’ Affaires  ad  interim  of  Mexico. 
This  exchange  of  notes  was  the  second  and 
final  step  taken  by  the  two  Governments  to 
implement  the  basic  agreement  of  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1941,  in  which  they  agreed  that 
each  would  appoint  an  expert  to  determine 
the  just  compensation  to  be  paid  American 
nationals  whose  properties,  rights,  or 
interests  were  affected  to  their  detriment 
by  acts  of  the  Government  of  Mexico 
subsequent  to  March  17,  1938.  At  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  the  notes  of  No¬ 
vember  19,  1941,  the  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  made  a  deposit  of  $9,000,000  on 
account  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid. 

The  first  step  in  the  implementation  of 
the  agreement  of  November  19,  1941,  was 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  the 
joint  refKirt  of  .April  17,  1942,  by  two 
experts,  Morris  L.  Cooke,  representing  the 
United  States,  and  Manuel  J.  Zevada, 
representing  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
That  report  placed  a  valuation  of  $23,- 


995,991  on  the  losses  sustained  by  .Ameri¬ 
can  nationals,  including  all  elements  of 
tangible  and  intangible  value,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  interest  at  three  percent  per 
annum  from  March  18,  1938,  to  the  date 
of  final  settlement  on  all  balances  due; 
and  the  valuation  was,  in  conformity  with 
the  basic  agreement,  final. 

The  manner  and  conditions  of  payment 
by  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  were 
fixed  in  the  notes  exchanged  September 
29,  1943,  as  follows: 

The  amount  due  was  523,995,991  plus  $5,141,- 
709.84  interest  at  three  jjercent  per  annum  on  all 
unpaid  balances  from  March  18, 1938,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1947,  the  date  set  for  the  final  payment;  a 
total  of  $29,137,700.84. 

.After  deducting  the  $9,000,000  deposited  in 
cash  by  the  Government  of  Mexico  at  the  time  of 
the  signing  of  the  agreement  of  November  19, 1941, 
the  balance  due  was  $20,137,700.84. 

The  balance  was  to  be  paid  in  the  following  in¬ 
stallments:  $3,796,391.04  on  September  30,  1943, 
and  the  balance  in  four  equal  annual  installments, 
each  of  $4,085,327.45. 

$100  essay  contest 

This  contest  is  being  opened  to  college 
students  of  Spanish  and  Latin  American 
history  by  the  Campana  de  la  Libertad 
of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  under  the 
sponsorship  in  the  United  States  of  the 
Pan  .American  League. 

The  Campana  de  la  Libertad,  which 
means  Liberty  Bell,  was  created  by  a 
group  of  Uruguayan  citizens  as  a  reaction 
to  the  treasonous  Japanese  attack  against 
the  United  States,  December  7,  1941. 
It  is  based  upon  the  following  three  prin¬ 
ciples;  1,  Solidarity  with  the  United  States 
in  the  present  struggle;  2,  fraternity  among 
the  peoples  of  the  .Americas;  3,  defense  of 
democratic  ideals. 

The  Campana  de  la  Libertad,  in  spite 
of  its  youth,  possesses  already  10,000 
memlx^rs  who  have  signed  a  document 
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declaring  their  faith  in  democratic  ideals 
and  their  support  of  the  cause  of  the 
United  States.  The  dues  paid  in  by  the 
members  minus  costs  are  given  10  percent 
to  the  Uruguayan  Red  Cross  and  90  per¬ 
cent  to  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mate¬ 
rials  valued  at  many  thousands  of  pesos 
have  been  sent  by  the  organization  from 
Montevideo. 

Dr.  Iglesias  Castellanos,  President  of 
the  Campana  de  la  Lilx'rtad,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  following  with  regard  to 
the  contest: 

1.  Subject. — ^The  subject  of  the  essay 
contest  shall  be  JOSE  GERV’ASIO 
-XRTIGAS,  the  father  of  Uruguayan 
independence. 

2.  Title. — The  title  of  the  essay  shall 
lie  Actualidad  de  las  ideas  de  Arligas  (Time¬ 
liness  of  the  philosophy  of  Artigas). 

3.  Entrants. — ^The  contest  is  open  to 
college  students  of  Spanish  and  of  Latin 
American  History. 

4.  Requirements. — The  essay  must  be 
written  in  Spanish  by  United  States  stu¬ 
dents  who  are  studying  Spanish  as  a 
foreign  language.  The  essay  should  not 
exceed  1,000  words  in  length,  and  must 
be  in  by  April  30,  1944. 

5.  Prize. — ^The  prize  offered  is  one 
hundred  dollars  and  a  diploma. 

6.  Judges. — The  Jury  will  be  composed 
of  one  delegate  from  the  University,  the 
cultural  relations  officers  of  the  United 
States  Embassy  in  Montevideo,  and 
one  delegate  from  the  Campana  de  la 
Libertad. 

All  essays  must  lx;  sent  to  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  League  International  Headquarters, 
845  Ingraham  Bldg.,  Miami  32,  Fla.,  for 
forwarding  to  Montevideo. 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  those  taking 
part  in  the  contest,  the  Campana  de  la 
Libertad  suggests  the  following  books: 

1.  Acevedo,  Eduardo:  Jose  Arligas:  AUgato  His- 
torico. 


2.  Acevedo,  Eduardo:  Anales  Historicos  del  Vtt- 

guqy. 

3.  Blanco  Acevedo,  Pablo:  £l  Federalismo  de 

Artigas  y  la  Independencia  Nacional. 

4.  Maria,  Isidore  de:  Rasgos  Biogrdficos  de  Horn- 

bres  Notables  del  Uruguay. 

5.  Silva  Vila,  Juan:  Ideario  de  Artigas. 

6.  Zorrilla  de  San  Martin,  Juan:  La  Epopeya  de 

Artigas. 

7.  Manning,  VV.  R.:  Diplomatic  correspondence 

of  the  United  States  concerning  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  Latin-American  nations. 

8.  .Sosa,  Jesualdo.'  Artigas. 

Schools  and  camps  in  Chile 

.\rticles  in  recent  issues  of  El  Alercurio,  a 
daily  newspaper  of  Santiago,  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  work  of  two  subsidized  welfare 
agencies  in  furthering  the  cause  of  social 
and  intellectual  progress  throughout  the 
country.  Judged  by  their  accomplish¬ 
ments,  these  societies,  the  School  Welfare 
Board  {Junla  de  Beneficencia  Escolar)  and 
the  Society  for  the  Construction  of  School 
Buildings  {La  Sociedad  Constructora  de  Esla- 
blecimienlos  Escolares),  are  truly  worthy  of  ‘ 
praise.  With  headquarters  in  Santiago, 
and  offices  in  every  province,  they  have 
worked  hard  and  successfully. 

The  School  Welfare  Board  is  an  agency 
which,  in  an  attempt  to  combat  malnutri¬ 
tion  and  its  resulting  diseases,  provides 
free  vacations  in  supervised  camps  for 
underprivileged  school  children.  At  its 
annual  meeting  in  Santiago  on  July  26  of 
this  year,  the  president,  Sehorita  Elvira  * 
Santa  Cruz,  reported  that,  in  spite  of  the 
increases  in  living  costs,  and  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  money  granted  to  the  j 
society  by  the  government  remains  the  j 
same,  the  numlier  of  pupils  benefiting  by 
the  colonias  escolares,  or  summer  camps,  has 
not  decreased.  More  than  6,000  primary 
school  children  from  all  over  the  country 
were  given  happy  and  healthful  vacations 
during  the  year.  At  the  camp  “Presidente 
Alessandri”  in  Renaca,  800  boys  and  girls 
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were  entertained  during  the  summer 
months,  and  groups  of  150  went  through¬ 
out  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring. 

The  society  is  working  now  on  the  proj¬ 
ect  of  a  camp  for  tuberculous  children 
^  and  for  those  who  have  Ix^cn  exposed  to  the 
I  disease.  The  camp  is  to  be  built  on  an 

’  estate  willed  to  the  society,  and  is  to  be 

financed  with  the  help  of  the  government 
^  and  through  individual  contributions. 

During  the  year,  public  school  pupils 
have  been  enjoying  the  facilities  and 
privileges  of  the  new  school  buildings 
erected  for  them  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  for  the  Construction  of  School 
Buildings.  This  society  was  created  by  a 
presidential  decree  in  1937,  its  president 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  its  goals  and  functions  defined 
in  its  title.  The  proof  of  its  worth  is 
clearly  visible  in  the  schools  erected  since 


its  organization — 80  during  the  year  1942 
alone.  Substantial,  commodious,  and  well 
distributed,  they  are  a  monument  to  the 
people  who  have  realized  the  value  of 
education  in  a  program  of  social  better¬ 
ment.  In  the  great  earthquake  of  1939, 
the  newly  built  schoolhouse  at  Parral 
was  one  of  the  few  buildings  left  standing 
in  the  city  after  the  disaster.  During  the 
rehabilitation  period,  it  housed  the  town 
offices  as  well  as  sheltered  refugees. 

Recently,  under  its  regular  govern¬ 
mental  subsidy,  and  with  the  further 
financial  aid  of  the  Chilean  Company  of 
Interoceanic  Navigation  {La  Compahia 
Chilena  de  .\aoegaci6n  Interoceanica)  and  of 
the  Menendez  Behety  Society,  an  agency 
working  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of 
Magallanes,  the  Society  for  the  Construc¬ 
tion  of  School  Buildings  has  been  able  to 
promise  new  schools  for  that  remote 
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province.  They  will  be  built  in  the  towns 
of  Punta  Arenas,  Porvenir,  and  Puerto 
Natale  ,  and  will  be  especially  equipped  to 
withstand  the  intense  cold  prevalent  in 
those  latitudes. 

Peruvian  School  of  Social  Service 

To  prepare  social  workers  for  Peru, 
workers  who  would  realize  the  importance 
of  the  amelioration  of  the  social,  moral, 
physical,  and  economic  condition  of  the 
families  of  the  working  classes,  workers 
capable  of  clear  judgment  and  well-con¬ 
sidered  action,  a  Presidential  Decree  estab¬ 
lished  the  Peruvian  School  of  Social  Ser\'- 
ice  in  Lima  in  1937.  The  present  director, 
Schorita  Maria  Rosario  Araoz,  visited 
Europe  in  1939  for  the  purpose  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  herself  with  the  work  done  there  in  the 
field  of  education  for  social  work.  She  has 
had  extensive  experience  as  an  educational 
administrator  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Women’s  Teachers  College  of  Lima. 

The  equivalent  of  a  high  school  educa¬ 
tion  is  required  for  admission  to  the  school, 
and  the  course  consists  of  two  and  one-half 
years’  academic  study,  with  an  additional 
half  year  of  professional  experience  under 
supervision.  The  field  work  is  done  in 
various  agencies  of  the  city — schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  charitable  institutions,  prisons,  and 
the  like.  The  academic  curriculum,  along 
with  the  regular  social  service  courses,  in¬ 
cludes  the  study  of  the  elements  of  law, 
home  economics,  hygiene,  medicine,  path¬ 
ology,  psychiatry,  statistics,  budgeting,  and 
public  administration.  English  is  also 
taught  so  that  the  students  will  be  able  to 
profit  from  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  social  service  work  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  course  in  Quechua  is  given  for  those 
who  are  preparing  to  work  among  the 
Indians.  The  students  are  required  to 
write  theses,  some  of  which  have  lieen 
published  in  Peruvian  journals  and  re- 
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views.  Most  members  of  the  faculty  are  i 
professors  from  the  University  of  San  t 
Marcos  and  from  the  Catholic  University.  | 
.\X.  stated  times,  the  faculty  and  students  i 
meet  for  discussion  of  the  results  of  their  | 
research,  and  of  national  sociological  | 
problems.  | 

.According  to  a  resolution  of  July  27,  •• 
1942,  the  School  of  Social  Service  is  to  j| 
organize  a  series  of  review'  courses  every  rl 
two  years  for  the  benefit  of  its  graduates,  r 
These  courses  are  to  give  special  emphasis  L 
to  changes  and  developments  in  the  field  I 
of  social  work,  and  to  matters  not  previ-  | 
ously  considered  in  the  regular  courses.  I 
StKial  workers  employed  by  the  govern-  | 
ment  will  Ije  required  to  attend  these  I 
courses  at  least  once  in  every  four  years.  I 

Hemisphere  pageant  at  a  I 

Cleveland  school  ^ 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  June  1943  class 
at  Lincoln  High  School  built  its  commence-  I 
ment  program  around  the  theme  “Inter- 
American  Cooperation  beneath  Flags  (rf 
Freedom.” 

A  large  plywood  map  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  formed  the  background  for 
the  program.  The  white-clad  girl  gradu¬ 
ates  and  boys  dressed  in  maroon  were 
seated  on  the  stage  in  a  formation  that 
showed  a  huge  V  of  the  darker  clothes 
against  a  background  of  white.  Flags  of 
the  Hemisphere  were  carried  in  a  pro¬ 
cessional  and  held  along  the  sides  of  the 
stage.  With  an  accompaniment  of  appro-  j 
priate  music,  groups  of  speakers  from  ' 
among  the  graduates  outlined  the  birth 
of  Latin  American  independence  and 
the  building  of  the  American  family  of 
nations. 

Then  came  a  pageant  honoring  the 
flags  of  the  Hemisphere.  As  each  flag 
was  brought  forward,  its  bearer  escorted 
by  the  Spirit  of  Inter-America,  the  na- 
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tional  anthem  was  played  and  the  flag 
spotlighted  while  one  of  the  young  speakers 
paid  tribute  to  the  flag  and  its  country, 
and  a  colored  plywood  cut-out  of  correct 
size  and  shape  was  superimposed  in  its 
proper  place  on  the  large  map  at  the  back 
of  the  stage.  The  vivid  and  impressive 
ceremony  closed  with  a  valedictory  ad¬ 
dress  on  “Highways  to  Permanent  Friend¬ 
ship,”  and  a  “Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Americas,”  set  to  the  familiar  tune  and 


sung  by  the  entire  class.  Flags  of  all  the 
American  nations  were  waved  to  mark  the 
chorus — the  large  banners  which  had 
figured  in  the  pageant  and  smaller  pen¬ 
nants  held  by  all  the  graduates. 

Special  messages  of  congratulation  were 
received  by  the  school  from  the  presidents 
of  several  of  the  Central  American  re¬ 
publics,  from  ambassadors  of  republics  in 
Central  and  South  America,  and  from  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
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Luis  Barros  Borgono. —  Chilean  writer, 
diplomat,  and  statesman.  Born  in  San¬ 
tiago  on  March  25,  1858.  Educated  at  the 
National  Institute  and  the  University  of 
Chile,  where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  in  1880,  and  later  held 
positions  as  Professor  of  History,  and  as 
Dean  of  Philosophy  and  Education.  Also 
taught  at  the  Catholic  University.  Noted 
for  his  works  of  historical  and  biographical 
research.  Long  and  distinguished  career 
in  politics  and  public  service  during  which 
some  of  his  outstanding  posts  were  Chief  of 
the  Diplomatic  Section  of  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (1883),  Minister  of  War 
and  Marine  (1889  and  1902),  president  of 
the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  for  many  years 
after  his  appointment  in  1910,  various 
times  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  of 
Finance,  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  (defeated)  in  1920,  Vice 
President  of  the  Republic  and  acting  Presi¬ 
dent  in  1925,  Ambassador  to  Argentina 
(resigned  in  1938).  Political  activities 
included  promoting  pacts  of  friendship 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia  in  1895,  and 


responsibility  for  the  inclusion  of  Chile  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  Member  of  many 
learned  societies,  he  was  decorated  by 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Died  in 
Santiago,  July  26,  1943. 

Enrique  Geenzier. — Panamanian  jour¬ 
nalist,  poet,  diplomat,  and  statesman. 
Bom  July  12,  1888,  in  Chitre.  Brilliant 
career  in  public  service,  beginning  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  legation  in  Costa  Rica  in 
1915,  progressing  to  Head  of  the  Consular 
Bureau  in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(1917-1918),  private  secretary  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Republic  (1918),  attache  and 
secretary  of  the  legation  in  Washington 
(1919-1921),  Undersecretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs  (1921-1924),  Consul  General  in 
New  York  (1928-1931),  and  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  (1931-1932).  Received 
decorations  and  honors  from  Venezuela, 
Pdru,  Ecuador,  and  France.  Was  awarded 
first  prize  in  the  Juegos  Florales  in  Panama 
City  in  1916  for  his  work  Salmo  de  Vida, 
commemorating  the  third  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Cervantes.  Author  of  various 
literary  works,  both  poetry  and  prose,  and 
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of  numerous  articles  on  political,  social, 
and  economic  subjects,  published  in  Pana¬ 
manian  magazines  under  the  pen  name  of 
Edmundo  Gaston.  Died  in  Panama  City, 
September  21,  1943,  at  the  age  of  56. 

Sab.a  H.  Sueyro. — Vice  president  of  Ar¬ 
gentina  in  the  government  of  General 
Ramirez  and  naval  expert  on  mines  and 
torpedoes.  Graduated  from  the  Argentine 
Naval  College  in  1910  and  completed  his 
training  with  the  United  States  Fleet. 
Began  his  naval  career  as  commander  of  a 
minesweeper  squadron,  and  became  execu¬ 


tive  officer  of  the  cruiser  Buenos  Aires. 
Elevated  to  command  of  a  cruiser  division 
and  a  torpedo  and  mine  division  of  the 
Third  Naval  District  of  Argentina.  As 
Rear  Admiral,  commanded  the  Rio  San¬ 
tiago  naval  base.  Made  several  trips  to 
the  United  States,  the  last  in  December 
1942,  when  he  arrived  as  leader  of  an 
Argentine  commission  to  negotiate  for  arms 
purchases.  Entered  Argentine  government 
in  June  1943  as  Vice  President  under  Gen¬ 
eral  Rawson.  Died  in  Buenos  .Aires  on 
July  17,  1943,  at  the  age  of  53. 
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